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“In spite of all the how-to-do-it, self-help 
books on the marketplace today, no one has 
ever written an authentic, well-researched, 
authoritative and dependable book on how 
to commit the perfect crime. Here is such a 
book. It is offered only as the crowning jewel 
to the book collection of any crime enthusi- 
ast and mystery devotee.” 

So says Dr. P.L. Jekel in The Perfect 
Crime, and How to Commit It. Dr. Jekel 
should know. She spent two years re- 
searching perfect crimes, and pursuing inside 
information from both sides of the criminal 
fence. The result: an intriguing tour of 
unsolved cases, both infamous and obscure. 

All perfect crimes have four things in 
common: 1) only one or two outlaws are 
involved; 2) the crime is distilled into basic, 
workable components; 3) no special skills 
are required of the culprits; and 4) profit, not 
passionate revenge, is the motive. 
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discussion of the ludicrous judicial loopholes 
open to the criminal in America today, fol- 
lowed by a capability study of the modern 
police crime lab. Dr. Jekel then interfaces 
this legal and forensic knowledge with 
examples of successful (and unsuccessful) 
crimes involving thieves, robbers, arsonists, 
pickpockets)—and of course, people who get 
away with murder. 

Mystery and crime readers—and fanciers 
of exceptional outlawry—will enjoy this 
entertaining, psychological exercise. As H.L. 
Mencken once said, ‘‘Every normal man 
must be tempted at times, to spit on his 
hands, hoist the black flag, and begin slitting 
throats.” 
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PREFACE 


Conscience gets a lot of credit that belongs to cold feet. 
—Anonymous 


a erhaps the most valuable piece of advice 
J is 4 you could glean from these first few pages is: 
= Ss pay cash for this book. As an additional camou- 

susseedl flage, make your purchase at a large anonymous 
book supermarket. Or better still, order it by mail under an 
assumed name. Don’t steal it. If you are caught, it won’t be 
as if you were apprehended meandering out with the latest 
edition of Webster’s Collegiate under your arm. In sum, if 
you gain nothing else from this book, at least take away the 
following maxim: There’s no such thing as being tco 
careful. 

But why be coy? Obviously, I anticipate that this book 
will attract a sufficient audience as to make such caution 
unnecessary. Otherwise, I wouldn’t be writing it at all. The 
old adage that there’s strength in numbers applies to crime as 
well as to radical socialism, high-school dropouts, and pre- 
mature baldness. 

As for me, crime has been my passion for over a decade. I 
have carefully researched innumerable volumes written by 
experts in criminology, interviewed many professionals on 
both sides of the law, and have eagerly waded through just 
about every piece of mystery and crime fiction published. At 
one point, I had to ask myself: is this an obsession with me, 
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or what? More to the point, was my curiosity an abberation, 
or did vast numbers of supposedly healthy, normal citizens 
share my fascination with crime? And if so, why? 

As to my first query, it didn’t take hours at the library to 
prove to myself that I was not alone. Whole stacks are filled 
with crime novels, short stories, novelettes, anthologies, 
detective magazines, judicial biographies, and criminal case 
histories. On the trade and paperback best-seller lists each 
month, at least four out of every ten are crime or mystery 
novels of some sort. And this popularity is magnified on an 
international level. The works of Agatha Christie, Damon 
Runyon, Alfred Hitchcock, Raymond Chandler, and all 
their imitations and refinements enjoy world-wide sales 
that, taken together, surpass any other genre of literature. 

So why another book on crime? Elementary, my dear 
Watson. This book is a first; the only one of its kind. Its 
publication had to be delayed quite awhile until the world 
was ready for it and until the moral climate was, shall we 
say, expansive enough to allow for it. But finally, it can be 
written. For in spite of all the how-to-do-it, self-help books 
on the marketplace today—how to do everything from grow 
the perfect petunia to how to find God—no one has ever 
written an authentic, well-researched, authoritative and 
dependable book on how to commit the perfect crime. Here 
is such a book. It is offered only as the crowning jewel to the 
book collection of any crime enthusiast and mystery 
devotee. 

One may well ask, why write such a book at all? Or more 
pertinently, why publish such a possible temptation to ama- 
teurs and professionals alike? 

Well, certainly, the most immediate answer is for fame 
and fortune. The second (and almost as immediate) response 
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is as for the proverbial mountain, because it was there. The 
information was available to anyone willing to hunt for it. 
The wherefores and the how-to-do-its of the perfect crime 
were scattered among volumes about forensic science and 
criminal statistics, books on detective skills, criminal case 
histories, ballistic texts, toxicology indexes, many first-rate 
fictions, and information which was languishing away as 
forlorn bits and pieces of knowledge within the minds of 
experts. This treasury was all there, simply waiting to be 
assembled, edited, tested, checked, and cross-checked. For a 
professional researcher and avid crime enthusiast, it was 
simply an offer I couldn’t refuse. 

And besides, like the prophets of old, I do not expect to be 
taken seriously. Undoubtedly, this effort will be merely one 
more titillation for those interested in crime, perhaps a 
valuable research tool for crime writers, even a handbook for 
those involved in law enforcement. But certainly it is highly 
unlikely that anyone would use this book to create in reality 
what I have created (or discovered) hypothetically: the per- 
fect crime. Naturally, I hereby issue all disclaimers and reject 
all responsibility for such a misguided use of this informa- 
tion. Caveat emptor, pro re nata. 

But back to one of my original questions. Why is crime so 
fascinating to the majority of law-abiding citizens? The 
reasons are not complex, nor are they merely contemporary. 
A fascination with violent crime has been with us since Cain 
and Abel, and we’ve shown an equal interest in fraud, 
larceny, and deception since the serpent first played the 
original bait-and-switch on Eve. Crimes of real distinction, 
either through their inordinate artistry and skill or through 
their sheer daring, have always excited secret admiration and 
a sense of romance, cover that as we may with outraged 
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editorials and denunciations from the pulpit. Just as pre- 
dictably, flamboyant masters of crime detection such as 
Hercule Poirot or Sherlock Holmes are also highly honored. 
This dual approval of both criminal and community savior 
allows us each to commit the crime vicariously and also to 
be punished or to punish others for it. With one fell swoop, 
we get to assuage our guilt and refurbish our ever-slipping 
sense of superiority. Crime writing is thus a wondrous 
package of stimulation, security, and smugness. 

What is most revealing is that murder—the most violent 
and supposedly the most heinous of all crimes—is also the 
most contemplated, most publicized, most sensationalized 
and exploited, and by far the most popular theme on the 
bestseller lists. And this is doubly surprising when one 
considers that murder accounts for only a tiny portion of 
deaths by violence. For example, in England and Wales 
during 1963, of the 24,625 people who met with a violent 
end, only 142 of them were murdered. The rest of them were 
killed by fires, storms, and ‘‘assorted accidents.’’ Of course, 
one must wonder about all those ‘‘accidents.’? But even 
given the extreme naivete of the police, it is true that the vast 
majority of people never have any real contact with murder; 
yet they often dream of it, read and fantasize about it, and 
experience it through all forms of media. 

We seem to need the thrill that crime literature provides, 
and the opportunity to act out our own hostility, aggression, 
and curiosity. But what also pulls us is the knowledge that 
murder is not only a crime against nature, it is also the 
absolute crime against community. Those who might not be 
tempted to wallow in tales of destruction by their own 
latent bloodlust are often exuberated by the sense of free- 
dom in that act of ultimate defiance. Is there a man whose 
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soul’s so dead that he has not thought, ‘“To hell with my 
native country! And all the PTAs, muscular dystrophy 
drives, Girl Scout troops, Kiwanis, and Daughters of the 
American Revolution along with it!’’? Murder, then, is the 
ultimate Bronx cheer to all of the civilized world and the call 
to the outlaw in each of us. 

But murder is only one of the many crimes which is 
investigated in this book. In fact, I would like to think that 
there is something for nearly every taste. At least the more 
normal ones. And to those who still feel that such a work 
must be a scandalous and dangerous denial of all common 
morality, let me make one more point. Perhaps the reading 
of such a book may even be cleansing. For all those who are 
plagued by suppressed criminal tendencies which frustrate 
them and cause them to be sullen when a friend inherits a 
million, this book may even be therapeutic. Each would-be 
outlaw can now enjoy those crimes he could never quite 
bring himself to commit. 

There is, of course, a final and most personal reason for 
such a book. Knowledge that isn’t used, isn’t tested first- 
hand, can cause a lot of frustration and sleepless nights. 
Imagine for a moment having at your fingertips at least a 
dozen perfect crimes. Now your imagined dream has come 
true. Yet, the odds are that you could not commit them all. 
This gold mine then becomes rather like a monkey on your 
back. So it did on mine. Now, the advocates of modern 
psychology often recommend passing guilty knowledge 
along to lighten the load, hence the miraculous release of 
confession. There is the danger, of course, that once you read 
these rather unusual recipes, you too will be carrying a 
similar monkey on your back. But who knows? Maybe 
you'll be stronger than I was. If you’re not, and you run 
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afoul of the law, just drop mea line. I’ll send you the details 
of my next manuscript, The Perfect Escape and How to 
Arrange It. Never let it be said that I am not concerned about 
my fellow man. 

Except in the hands of rabid paranoics, knowledge is never 
dangerous. Only ignorance is truly destructive. Only the very 
naive could believe that muzzling such knowledge would in 
some way protect society. Those who might actually use this 
book to destroy already know all they need to do a credible 
job. Indeed, they are inventive scoundrels and are opening 
new frontiers daily. Thus, a potential victim’s best defense is 
to shine the harsh and revealing spotlight of publicity into 
each dark cranny of specialized knowledge and to take some 
home for himself. 

I think it was Henry James who wrote that when a book is 
introduced to the reader at too great a length, when a preface 
too carefully explains and examines, it is a lot like having a 
dinner guest brought to the house by a policeman. That is 
the very last mood I would want to evoke. At the risk of 
debasing a quite serious piece of investigative reporting, 
however, I'll just close with an observation by Robert Bloch, 
the author of Psycho. He was asked if he thought that the 
macabre masterpieces he wrote had any effect on him per- 
sonally. He said, ‘‘Oh no. I have the heart of a small boy. I 
keep it in a jar on my desk.” 
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I. THE PERFECT CRIME— 
IS THERE SUCH A THING? 


It is not the business of art to make people comfortable. 
—Anonymous 


#) efinitely. No thinking person and no law 
law enforcement officer, no matter how in- 
| censed would deny that theoretically the perfect 
crime exists, indeed has existed since the 
beginning of time. But the rub lies in one’s definition. The 
most obvious and therefore most definitive requirement for 
the perfect crime is quite simply that the perpetrator goes 
scot-free. If the criminal is caught—no matter how brilliant 
his plan, no matter how precise the execution—he has not 
committed the perfect crime. Any fool can break the law. 
The jails are full to overflowing with those who have tried. 
But only those blackguards who have done so with impun- 
ity, only those outlaws who are out there among us still, 
enjoying the ill-gotten fruits of their labor, can rightfully 
qualify for contention. And, according to data gathered by 
the law enforcement agencies themselves, there are many 
more success stories wandering loose out there than any of us 


realize. . 

By the FBI’s own admission, less than 21 percent of all 
reported crimes in one year are “‘cleared’’ or followed by 
appropriate arrests. Of those arrested, less than half were 
convicted. And it is estimated that over 30 percent of all 
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crimes are never detected or never reported at all. It gives one 
pause for thought. 

Crime is clearly increasing in leaps and bounds, but the 
arrests and subsequent convictions are lagging far behind. 
The FBI prints annually a Uniform Crime Report for the law 
enforcement community. This index talleys crimes and 
crime detection for over eleven thousand city, county, and 
state law enforcement agencies. Consider it rather like a 
major corporation’s stockholders’ report, with about the 
same amount of self-protective and self-congratulatory 
deceptions. This report confesses to some surprising statis- 
tics. Take 1973, for example. According to their own data, 
the FBI estimates that there were sixteen ‘‘serious’’ crimes 
committed in the United States every minute of the year. 
Murder, rape, robbery, and assault occurred every thirty-six 
seconds; burglary every twelve seconds; auto theft every 
thirty-four seconds; and larceny every seven seconds. 

Anyone can play hocus-pocus with statistics, but even 
allowing for the fact that the FBI obviously warms to its 
subject, the sheer numbers themselves are startling. (Now is 
as good a time as any to define our terms for the sake of 
future clarity. Robbery is theft with a weapon; larceny is 
theft with no weapon; burglary is breaking and entering 
with or without a weapon.) 

Between 1968 and 1973, crime leapfrogged up an esti- 
mated 75 percent, according to the FBI. This phenomenal 
increase talleys detected crime only. Murder increased over 
45 percent, but there were some telltale differences. Over 
53 percent of all murders were by handguns; 6 percent by 
rifle; and 8 percent by shotgun, for a grand total of 67 
percent by some firearm or another. Thus, the panting 
horror of Congress over the ‘‘Saturday night special.” Over 
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twelve thousand people were killed in 1973 in this manner. 
Stabbings accounted for another 18 percent or 3,000 vic- 
tims, and other weapons for 7 percent or 848 victims. 
Incredibly, in a maneuver that can only be called laughably 
naive, the FBI claims that only eight people in 1973 were 
poisoned. But they hedge their bet by admitting that ‘‘the 
circumstances which result in murder vary from family 
arguments to felonious activities. Criminal homicide is 
largely a societal problem which is beyond the control of the 
police’ (pp. 8-10, italics mine). It would seem so, if only 
eight murders by poison were even detected. 

The FBI further admits that they were only successful in 
clearing 27 percent of the robbery offenses reported. Now, 
27 percent cleared means 27 percent arrested and charged. 
Less than half of those arrested were actually convicted. As 
to burglary, the FBI again side-steps with an apologetic 
admission that they only cleared 18 percent of the total 
2,540,900 burglaries which occurred in 1973. Only 18 per- 
cent cleared, and less than half of those convicted! They have 
an excuse, however. They note that ‘“‘burglary is generally 
accepted as a crime of stealth and opportunity. Prevention 
and detection of the burglary offense poses a most difficult 
job for law enforcement. Volume alone is an overriding 
factor.”’ I’m reminded of my original remark of there being 
safety in numbers. As for larceny, the FBI concedes a whop- 
ping 16 percent clearance rate for all auto thefts. 

Clearly, if you believe in playing the odds, crimes against 
people (murder, manslaughter, forcible rape, and aggra- 
vated assault) are comparatively poor bets. The police 
solved 79 percent of all murders, 81 percent of all man- 
slaughters, 51 percent of all rapes, and 63 percent of assault 
crimes. Less than 40 percent of those arrested were actually 
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convicted. In crimes against property, however, the police 
are laughably overwhelmed. They have managed to arrest a 
suspect in less than 20 percent of these cases and convict less 
than half of those. But the police didn’t work alone. The 
courts and attorneys helped them achieve this remarkably 
inept record. 

The figures for arson, forgery, counterfeiting, fraud, 
embezzlement, narcotics, gambling, and vandalism are even 
more encouraging for the would-be outlaw. None of these 
crimes have over a 20 percent clearance rate, with a much 
higher percentage going totally unreported. And in each year 
since 1973, the speedy rabbits of crime are outdistancing the 
tortoises of law enforcement by ever-widening margins. 
Today, being a cop is like pounding nails into snowbanks 
with the whole world looking on. 

Naturally, all trends and statistics mean little if you 
happen to be one of the less than 20 percent arrested. But the 
wise criminal can use these facts to his advantage. For 
example, statistics show that more crimes are committed in 
the summer than at any other time of the year, with July 
being the peak month for all ‘“‘serious”’ criminal acts. More 
crimes, also, are committed in the northeastern and southern 
states than in the Midwest or West. Those of you who live in 
downtown Los Angeles may not believe it, but you are more 
likely to be murdered in rural Alabama than you are on your 
own L.A. block. Small consolation, should you happen to 
be the statistical exception, but there you are. Never let it be 
said that research has no practical rewards. When planning a 
crime, it’s wise to go with the trends. 

In the middle of all this cataloging, my mind can’t help 
but digress to the whys and the wherefores of the success rate 
of crime in this country. It absolutely boggles the mind. Do 
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you know, for example, that the murder rate in the United 
States is twice that of our nearest competitor—Finland? 
And that it is from five to a dozen times that of countries 
like Japan, Canada, England, and Norway? A woman is 
twelve times more likely to be raped in the United States 
than in England. Her purse is likely to be stolen ten times as 
often. And that’s not just in downtown Manhattan, but all 
over this land of the free. I’ll never forget a newsclip I saw 
right after John Lennon was shot outside his Dakota apart- 
ment in Manhattan. A young girl was interviewed on the 
London streets and asked what she thought of his death. She 
replied, with a face filled with disgust, ‘‘Well, it could only 
happen in America, couldn’t it.”” One must wonder about 
her reaction after the attempted assassination of President 
Reagan. 

We imagine ourselves to be so much more secure than we 
ever will be. In spite of all the Perry Masons and the Joe 
Fridays of our fantasies, our criminal justice system is over- 
burdened, underresourced, and in a grave state of disrepair. 
The same criminal case that may take a decade to convict in 
the United States—what with appeals, reversals, and 
loopholes—takes about six weeks from arrest to conviction 
in England. Why the gross differences in relatively similar 
judicial systems? For one thing, we Americans spend more 
each year on pet food than we do for our entire police, 
courts, and correctional systems. We spend three times as 
much on whiskey as we do for our total justice system. We 
pay more to farmers not to plant crops than we do to enforce 
our laws. And crime does pay. Organized crime is the largest 
industry in our nation and growing stronger every year. And 
you want to know where to sign up, right? Well, the 
Syndicate is for the major league players. It is strictly hard- 
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ball and not the subject of this text. Besides, such groups 
rarely commit what we will define as the perfect crime. They 
may not get caught, but neither do they know the job 
satisfaction that only the true craftsman can experience. 

We know the perfect crime is possible, then, because it’s 
clearly happening all around us. What are its most likely 
elements? First, for the sake of secrecy, it should be a plan 
which could be executed by one or two people. The law of 
averages works against any crime committed by large gangs. 
Unless you hold some powerful cards (as does the Mafia), 
inevitably, the ring of secrecy is broken. The rule of silence, 
omerta, is not the exclusive right of the Cosa Nostra. It is the 
basis for any good banditry. But in a large group, someone is 
bound to break and commit a damning error. Ideally, then, 
the perfect crime should be a one-man job, or at most, 
require a team of two. A husband-and-wife team works well 
only under certain circumstances. If both spouses profit 
equally, share equal responsibility for the crime, have a basic 
and solid trust in each other, and if neither has a previous 
criminal record, they can effectively operate as a team. If 
either spouse has a record, however, the temptation to 
become a witness for the state is increased. Remember, 
marital immunity can be waived. 

A second criterion for the perfect crime is that the plan 
itself should be distilled down to its most basic components. 
Discard any scheme which depends on split-second timing 
unless you are absolutely certain that you can control all 
outside elements. For example, don’t plan an extortion 
which depends on a call from a public phone at exactly 11:05 
a.m. Invariably, someone will be making a long-distance 
call to Portugal in your booth. And you can’t afford to be 
conspicuously rude. 
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Third, the plan should not require any inaccessible skills 
or tools. Counterfeiting one hundred dollar bills has a fine 
potential for a highly skilled and equipped engraver, but 
even for him, it would be amonumental job. Then again, if 
you have a high degree of manual dexterity, a decade or more 
to spare, and twenty-five to thirty thousand dollars to train 
yourself and to equip your cellar, this just may be the second 
career you’ve been searching for. The rest of us must be 
satisfied with those lesser glories which require only simple 
tools and pedestrian talents. 

The final criterion for the perfect crime is that it should be 
profitable. Strange as it seems, this requirement is often 
neglected. Why rob a drugstore which will net you 
(remember, you have working expenses too, and they’re 
not deductible) about two thousand dollars maximum, 
when you can devote the same amount of time and energy 
to a four-cinema movie mall on a Saturday night and 
net over four times that amount? (Unless you have an out- 
let for the drugs, in which case a drugstore becomes in- 
finitely more attractive.) At any rate, neither job in- 
volves armed guards, overt destruction of property, or FBI 
investigations, yet one is much more alluring simply because 
of its increased profitability. This criterion of profit helps 
to eliminate one of the biggest bugaboos of crime, the 
one crime any amateur should always avoid: the crime of 
passion. The key requisites for the perfect crime are patience 
and planning. Neither are compatible with passion. The 
best you can hope for in a crime of passion is that when 
you go to trial, you may be able to plead temporary 
insanity—a defense which is becoming as extinct as solid 
wood furniture. Be passionate about success, not about the 
crime. And remember that it is better to be trampled by 
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asses’ hoofs than to be the mediocrity that the asses’ minds 
approve. 

Now, just for inspiration, here are some classic and con- 
temporary examples of the perfect crime. In 1930, Judge 
Joseph Crater of New York disappeared without a trace. His 
potential list of enemies was vast, and any number of 
criminals had ample motivation for eliminating his rather 
repressive talents from the local judicial system. In spite of 
the combined energies of state and federal offices at all 
levels, however, his body was never discovered. The case of 
the missing judge remains unsolved to this day. 

The Lizzie Borden case of 1892 veered as close as possible 
toa botched attempt, but because she firmly maintained her 
innocence in the face of overwhelmingly damning evidence, 
she was acquitted. Actually and in all fairness, the Lizzie 
Borden case could hardly be listed in the annals of the perfect 
crime. Though she was freed, and though she did profit by 
the deaths of her father and stepmother to the tune of a 
pre-inflationary $300,000 estate, the crime had no artistry. 
Ax murders seldom do. And she depended completely on 
incredible luck and timing, if she did in fact do the deed. She 
also violated our condition of lack of passion, for there is 
clear evidence that at least in the case of her father, Lizzie 
was passionate indeed. Finally, there is even a rumor that she 
wielded the ax to her father’s sleeping head while in the 
nude. Right in the front parlor. Though her legendary 
nakedness would have precluded blood stains, it also calls 
her sense of taste into serious doubt. 

Much more skillful (and tasteful) was the New 
Jersey Hall-Mills case in 1922. A philandering parson, the 
Reverend Edward Hall, and a choir singer, Mrs. Eleanor 
Mills, were shot to death on a lonely lane. It was their last 
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tryst, and they were evidently surprised in a position 
which allowed for no compromise. The minister’s wife, 
Mrs. Frances Hall, and several of her close relations were 
charged with the murders and brought to trial. But because 
the evidence was scanty, and because Mrs. Hall was able to 
gain the sympathy of the jury, the charges were dropped. 
These murders, too, remain unsolved to this date. 

On 23 October 1969, the Morgan Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of Wall Street was relieved of over thirteen million 
dollars in U.S. Treasury bills. In spite of concerted investiga- 
tive efforts for over a decade, the thieves are still out there 
somewhere, no doubt enjoying themselves. 

Also in 1969, over four million in diamonds was stolen 
from the Sierra Leone Selection Trust. Two years later in 
1971, about five million in jewels mysteriously disappeared 
from the Hotel Pierre in New York City. Both these crimes 
remain unsolved. 

And, as the piéce de résistance, in 1973, over three 
hundred ninety-eight pounds of heroin and cocaine with a 
street value of over seventy-three million dollars were stolen 
right out of the hands of the New York City police. They 
had stored the contraband in their own warehouse and 
provided police guards. Sigh. And these are only the smallest 
fraction of all the successful crimes which are recorded. 
Many of the best jobs are never even detected, never publi- 
cized, or are discovered so long after the fact that investiga- 
tion is worthless. ' 

Besides these well-known classics, new perfect crimes are 
being invented each day by clever and warped minds. The 
first jet hijacking was successful largely because of its 
novelty and the lack of defenses prepared for it. The highest 
amount ever paid (so far) to hijackers is the almost five 
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million dollars paid to the Palestine Liberation Organ- 
ization by the West German government in 1972 for a 
Lufthansa Boeing 747 and fourteen crew members. With the 
advent of sky marshalls, and other security measures, hijack- 
ing has become much more risky. It now requires even more 
inventive minds to succeed. But they are out there. 

And what of the first extortion-bomb threat to a major 
gambling casino? Harvey Gross was ready to pay $3.5 
million to protect his Lake Tahoe hotel and gaming estab- 
lishment. After a year long investigation, FBI agents arrested 
five Los Angeles residents (including one female parole 
officer) for the spectacular bombing of Harvey’s. Neverthe- 
less, such a precedent means more similar extortion attempts 
will follow, since the ice has been broken now. 

It is not difficult to invent new crimes. Simply apply old 
techniques to new targets. Just off the top of my head, I 
don’t recall ever having heard of an oil tanker hijacking, do 
you? Or the holding for ransom of a luxury cruise ship? Or 
the Labor Day holdup of the cashiers at Disneyland? Oh, 
the possibilities are endless. 

There is a second category of perfect crimes. Those jobs 
which are botched and even impossibly ludicrous, but which 
succeed because of judicial loopholes, become perfect crimes 
by default. Flaws—large, glaring crevasses—in the criminal 
justice system create successful criminals out of many hope- 
lessly inept bunglers. Take the case of murder. The law 
requires that four assertions be proved before anyone can be 
convicted of murder. They are (1) that the victim is dead; 
(2) that the killing was legally murder; (3) that the act was 
done by the person charged; and (4) that the person charged 
had the intention to kill or to cause bodily harm. All of you 
who watched Perry Mason know that the burden of proof 
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lies with the state. If any one of the four essential ingredients 
is doubtful, there simply is no case. Hence, the importance 
of the body. A permanently missing corpse becomes not the 
victim of murder but simply another missing person. In fact, 
if the truth be known, the missing person files in most cities 
are full of unproven homicides. The happy-go-lucky 
‘‘skips’’ who disappear into parts unknown, presumably to 
avoid wife, children, and color TV payments, are often 
bumped off rather than just bumming off. 

One of the most popular loopholes in a murder prosecu- 
tion is the last condition: intent to kill. It is often shriekingly 
obvious that accidental deaths are actually murders, but 
there is no proof. In a struggle for possession of a weapon, 
the gun goes off. In spite of all statistics about non-lethal 
gunshot wounds, the shot is fatal. But accidental death 
means no charges. Since both sets of fingerprints are on the 
gun, unless an overpowering motive can be established, the 
case is often too weak to be brought to trial. 

There are so many technical loopholes and gaps in the nets 
of the law that it’s amazing it manages to snare anything at 
all. Those within the judicial system have long been aware 
that it is increasingly difficult to successfully convict crimi- 
nals in this nation. Finally, the public is becoming aware 
that such rulings as the Warren Court’s Miranda decision of 
1966 have effectively handcuffed law enforcement agencies 
and officers. In 1968, the Gallup Poll found that 63 percent 
of the population felt that the courts were too lax. Yet, in 
the decade that followed, they became more lenient still. 
Naturally, the public’s contempt for law and order and the 
bodies assigned to enforce it has risen dramatically. That 
public contempt is one reason why this book is possible 
today. A working knowledge of the politics of crime, then, 
is an essential tool for a thinking criminal. 
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In spite of Ramsey Clark’s claim that ‘‘court rules do not 
cause crime,”’ it can be shown that neither does present-day 
justice deter crime. His father, Justice Tom Clark added, 
‘To say that a bank robber reads our cases before he robs a 
bank in order to develop a loophole to his conviction is 
ridiculous.”’ It’s not ridiculous. It’s smart. 

Television has made us all aware of the Miranda decision, 
which ruled that a defendant must have counsel present 
any time he is questioned, and he must be told his rights. But 
the implications of that decision are complex and signifi- 
cant, especially to a potential criminal. For example, few 
realize that they can refuse to answer any question (except to 
identify themselves) while in custody, unless a lawyer is 
present. As one of the dissenting justices in the Miranda 
decision noted, the term ‘‘in custody’”’ is still open to ques- 
tion. Technically, a good attorney could defend his client 
with the argument that he was in custody from the moment 
he was first confronted by a police officer. If the suspect was 
questioned at any time before he reached the precinct station 
and his attorney, his answers to those questions could be 
inadmissible at his trial. 

Believe it or not, district attorneys and police officers 
estimate that from 75 to 85 percent of the convictions for 
serious crimes are based on confessions. These confessions 
are largely the result of fear and ignorance. You’re arrested; 
you don’t know your rights; you’re hustled off to an 
isolated and alien environment, and repeatedly interro- 
gated. So you confess to a crime when there is no reason to 
do so. Confessions wrung from a suspect by coercion—and 
that includes physical brutality, veiled threats, or even sub- 
tly worded promises—are not admissible in the courts. 
Neither is a confession to the psychiatrist who is assigned to 
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your case to see if you are mentally fit to stand trial. You 
may confess all you like, but it usually won’t stand up in 
court if you have a competent attorney. 

The Miranda decision has just recently been applied to 
white collar crime. The failure of an IRS agent to give the 
Miranda warning in a ‘“‘routine’’ tax investigation later 
nullified any possible conviction for tax evasion. 

Other protections abound. There are actually several 
stages in custody, and errors by the police in any one of 
them can nullify a conviction. If you are arrested, obviously, 
you’re in custody. One of your rights is that you must 
be brought before a judge “‘quickly.”’ In large urban cities, 
that translates into approximately twenty-four hours 
between arrest and arraignment, since judges are available 
all day, each day of the week. In a rural area, you can be 
detained slightly longer, but the delay should nat be more 
than three days. If it is, you may well be off the hook 
altogether. 

Line-ups are often not legally admissible evidence. If 
you’re told to participate in one, do so gladly. Probably any 
identification which results from a line-up would be thrown 
out of court, given a feisty lawyer on your side. Similarly, 
blood samples and handwriting samples could all be the 
cause of an overturned conviction in the hands of a good 
lawyer. You cannot be arrested ‘‘on suspicion” or ‘‘for 
investigation.’’ There must be a warrant, and there must be 
‘‘probable cause.’’ If a police officer approaches you and 
asks you to accompany him to the station, tell him you will 
do so but not voluntarily. By making that statement, you 
protect yourself against his claim that you resisted arrest, 
and once he takes you, he has legally made an arrest, thus 
entitling you to your rights. 
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If you are arrested by warrant, it can be invalidated by 
several flaws. The court issuing the warrant may not have 
jurisdiction over you or the county named or the crime 
suspected. If your name is incorrect, the warrant is illegal. If 
the warrant is inspecific as to place or contraband, it is also 
invalid. 

Once arrested, you may not be handcuffed unless you give 
ample reason to suspect you will attempt to escape. The 
police may frisk you for weapons, but they are not to use 
anything they happen to find on your person as evidence 
unless it directly relates to the crime for which you’re being 
arrested. If you are being arrested for burglary, that small 
amount of cocaine they may find in the lining of your pocket 
cannot be used to support new charges in a new case. But 
that crowbar you have in your pants leg could be a real 
headache. 

Laws limit the amount of force a police officer may use in 
your arrest, and they vary from state to state. In several 
states (Kentucky, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Arizona, 
and Alaska), an officer actually arrests a suspect at his own 
peril. Few people realize this, but if he is wrong in his 
suspicions, the arrest is illegal and will be thrown out of 
court. In addition, he may be charged with false arrest, 
though his wages may not be garnished should he lose that 
case. If you’re running froma murder rap, do so in Alabama, 
Kentucky, New York, or Tennessee. In those states, a law 
officer can only kill you as you flee if it is ‘‘absolutely 
necessary’’ instead of merely ‘‘reasonably necessary’’ as it is 
in all other states. 

The ‘‘exclusionary rule,’ which states that any evidence 
collected as part of an illegal search and seizure is inadmissi- 
ble as evidence, is another safeguard for the innocent and the 
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guilty alike. As in the case of Aguilar v. Texas (1964), 
Houston police recited that ‘‘officials have received valuable 
information from a credible person and do believe that 
heroin, marijuana, barbituates, and other narcotics and 
narcotic paraphernalia are being kept at the above premises 
for the purposes of sale and use contrary to the provinces of 
the law.’ So the warrant stated. The Supreme Court held 
that the mere assertion of ‘‘information’”’ without supplying 
any factual basis for it was illegal. No warrant means no 
case, which may explain why Texas lawmen are so testy 
these days. 

The Killough case of 1960 proves just how wide such a 
loophole can be. James W. Killough was arrested by the 
District of Columbia police on 18 October 1960, after 
the blood-spattered car belonging to his wife was found. 
Killough was questioned for about two hours that night, 
and after questioning began again the next day, he confessed 
that he had choked her to death “‘in a fit of rage’’ because 
she’d been seeing another man. He gave a written statement 
to the effect that he had killed her and then hidden her body 
at the dump. He took the police to the dump and showed 
them her corpse. When he was later arraigned and advised of 
his rights, he had been in custody for about thirty hours. The 
following day, he again confessed the murder to the police 
intern as he was being classified, and again to the detective 
on duty at his trial. The first confession was excluded from 
the trial because of the delay between arrest and arraign- 
ment. But the second confession was admitted, and Killough 
was found guilty of manslaughter. Then the Court of 
Appeals reversed the conviction, claiming that the second 
confession was obtained as a direct result of the first illegal 
one. Killough was tried again, and convicted on the intern’s 
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report of his subsequent confession. Again, the court threw 
out the confession and the conviction, holding that nothing 
said at an interview with a police intern could be used as evi- 
dence. Since there was no admissible evidence left, Killough 
was set free. 

Investigative techniques themselves are often opportuni- 
ties to sidestep conviction. For example, a police officer 
cannot stop a pedestrian or an automobile unless something 
unusual or suspicious draws his attention. And that justifi- 
cation is made by the courts at the moment the stop was 
made, not by what turns up after he has made the stop. In 
other words, if you can prove that a police officer had 
absolutely no cause or reason to restrain you, there is a 
good chance to have his whole investigation declared an un- 
reasonable seizure under the Fourth Amendment of the 
Constitution. 

Wiretaps are another example of sleight-of-hand maneu- 
vers which can turn to an outlaw’s advantage. Here we see 
that New York has legalized wiretaps, while Pennsylvania 
still denies their use as evidence in court. It behooves any 
smart criminal to know the law in the state in which he pays 
his phone bill. Also, police must have a warrant to search 
private property unless they can prove one of the four 
following conditions: a life or death emergency; a hot pur- 
suit situation; evidence of gunfire; or they’re reasonably sure 
that contraband may be destroyed (as with drugs or counter- 
feit bills) if they wait for the warrant. 

In all other situations, a warrant is necessary to search 
‘even your curtilage, or the space one hundred yards around 
your home. Generally, the police may search only the pre- 
mises, not your person. If you are stopped for a speeding 
ticket, the police cannot search your car for contraband .. . 
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supposedly. Unfortunately, the Nixon court threw that 
particular protection into question, so play it safe and carry 
it On your person rather than in the glovebox. If you are 
stopped at a roadblock, and the officer asks to look in your 
trunk, act frightened and nervous but allow him to do so. If 
incriminating evidence is found in that way, chances are it 
would not be admissible in court because it would be a 
consent search under coercion. 

Judge Macklin Fleming, a justice of the California Court 

of Appeal wrote in 1974 that a defendant can take plenty of 
offensive and defensive maneuvers to totally delay or forbid 
his conviction. In his book, The Price of Perfect Justice 
he warns of the loopholes in the judicial system, methodi- 
cally listing them, for all who'd care to see. The resourceful 
suspect can use them all. To start with, there are injunctions, 
in which a defendant can apply for injunction (or work 
stoppage) in a federal court against a state court. A 1971 
Younger v. Harris decision supposedly limits such injunc- 
tions to “‘extraordinary conditions,” but many a clever 
applicant has proven that his case falls into this category. 

And the delay can be substantial. The Younger case began 
in 1966 and took until 1971 to dissolve, due to well-timed 
injunctions. 

Fleming also lists declaratory relief. This is where your 
attorney attacks the state’s case through the federal court on 
the grounds of an improper state law or prosecution. But 
you have to be quick. Thanks to the Supreme Court decision 
in 1971 of Samuels v. Mackell, youneed to file an action for 
declaratory relief before the state prosecutor can get around 
to filing his in the state court. But since the prosecutor 
usually is swamped with work, you should be able to win 
the race to the court house. 
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Judge Fleming does not neglect the civil rights action, 
whereby you can bring a separate suit against state law 
enforcement agencies claiming that your civil rights have 
been violated. These suits can cluster around any phase of 
the prosecution: investigation, surveillance, arrest, search, 
detection, interrogation, and so on. This effectively puts the 
defendant in the reversed role of prosecutor and the prosecu- 
tors up as defendants. 

The Price of Perfect Justice notes that there’s always 
removal. Here you can petition to have the case removed to 
the federal court altogether. Even if it is denied, such a move 
can tie up litigation for years. 

Or one can use all of these methods, one after another. 

Judge Fleming goes on to list twenty-six different ways 
that a criminal can attack the validity of a search-and- 
seizure to delay or to totally obstruct his trial. A good 
attorney should know them all. 

So should a smart outlaw. With luck, you can question 
the propriety of the preliminary examination, question 
reasonable cause, apply for a writ of prohibition to the court 
of appeal, apply for the same thing to the State Supreme 
Court, move for an evidentiary hearing of evidence, apply 
for two more writs of mandates or prohibition to the court 
of appeal and the State Supreme Court, claim your civil 
rights have been violated and move to have the case taken to 
the federal court, appeal any denials to the federal court of 
appeal, and petition the U.S. Supreme Court. Then, if they 
deny that, start a new action in a federal court charging that 
your civil rights have been violated again; then you can once 
more petition the U.S. Supreme Court. Once you get to trial 
(if you ever do), you can object to the admissibility of 
evidence based on any new laws or later rulings. You can 
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motion for a new trial, take it back to the court of appeal, 
back again to the U.S. Supreme Court and finally, you can 
try to get postconviction relief. After you’ve tried every 
possible avenue, you can petition the state appelate courts 
for an “‘extraordinary writ’’ to vacate the original judgment. 
Sigh. And all of these steps can be petitioned for rehearing or 
reconsideration thus raising the delay tactics to well over 
fifty—just for the search and seizure aspect of one 
prosecution. 

Is it any wonder that law schools across the country are 
crowded with all our bright young men? They know a good 
thing when they see it. 

Some may scoff at these delays, but they are almost 
always to the benefit of the defendant. Witnesses wander 
off, evidence gets misplaced, memories fade away and the 
longer you wait, the better the chance that eventually an 
error will be made in your favor. If there is sufficient error, a 
higher court can step in and throw the whole case out the 
door. The smart criminal is limited only by his own ability 
to pick good attorneys and to make it worthwhile for that 
counsel to pursue the case ad nauseum. 

Consider the case of murder. A smart defendant can turn 
his own prosecution into an attack on the court itself by 
impugning the composition of the grand jury that returned 
the indictment, the validity of the indictment itself, the 
qualifications of the judges, the competency of his own 
counsel, and the composition of the jury. He can also attack 
the police, the investigations they made, the jailers, and any 
conditions imposed by them. If that fails, then he can attack 
the prosecutors and claim that they denied him proper access 
to the evidence, intimidated his witnesses, failed to find the 
witnesses in the first place, or tried to suppress evidence. He 
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can then attack the law itself by questioning the constitu- 
tionality of the laws against murder, its definition, its 
punishment, or its methods of trial. He can attack the news 
media for sensationalizing the case against him and demand 
a whole new trial. And of course, if all else fails, he can claim 
that the law he broke discriminated against him racially, 
ethnically, religiously, or sexually. Under the circumstances, 
one wonders why anyone is in prison at all. 

Lord Diplock of the British House of Lords claimed that 
in the current American judicial system, the question of guilt 
was relatively irrelevant. What really counts is the tena- 
ciousness of your attorney. Conscientious members of the 
bar continuously rail against the weaknesses in that system, 
but the public seems to turn a deaf ear. The search for 
perfection has effectively destroyed what was once a basi- 
cally sound and reasonably swift criminal justice system. 
And as Fred P. Graham, Supreme Court correspondent for 
the New York Times claims, it is a self-inflicted wound. The 
same value system that brought us food stamps for students, 
a bankrupt social security system, and billions of dollars in 
government regulations has diluted our justice system down 
to the level of a glib and lightfooted paper chase. 

Certainly this is a saddening realization, even for the 
outlaw, since a ponderously weak and constipated justice 
system gives both sides a bad name. It is not honorable, 
satisfying, or even amusing to do battle with an unworthy 
adversary. Crime is increasing dramatically, but for all the 
wrong reasons. There are more robberies, not because of the 
thrill of adventure or as a personal statement or even for 
profit, but because of an overall and unconscionable con- 
tempt for the weakness and ineffectiveness of the law: a 
weakness which we ourselves have created by trying too hard 
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to be everything to everybody. Such a philosophy is mirrored 
in our social programs, our overseas committments, our 
national and international postures, all of which point to a 
self-defeating, naive, and inherently spineless ‘‘nice-guy”’ 
approach. 

As G. Gordon Liddy, a born outlaw, warns vehemently, 
‘““You’ve got to operate that goddamned machine or the 
whole thing’s going to come apart.’’ Say what you will 
about Nixon, at least his Supreme Court appointees were 
doing much to counteract the leniency imposed by the 
Warren Court of the 1960s. Some would argue that Nixon 
helped take crime off the streets and put it in the White 
House. But others would remind them that Carter was 
interesting evidence that mere faith in man’s good nature 
will not substitute for strong laws and stronger leadership. 

The law must border on amorality to keep its dignity. It 
must move outside considerations of humanitarian perfecti- 
bility and a misguided sentiment for fairness. To the next 
pious and humanitarian liberal you meet, respond with 
Emerson’s, ‘‘We mean well and do ill, and then judge our 
ill-doing by our well-meaning.’ Then ask him what he’s 
paying in insurance premiums these days. 

For those who would cluck disapprovingly over my lack 
of professional expertise in the law, let me just add that one 
need not be a chicken to know a good egg from a bad one. | 
know a perfect crime—or the potential environment for 
one—when I see it. 
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Il. THE CRIMINAL MIND: 
DO YOU HAVE WHAT IT TAKES? 


Laws, like the spider’s web, catch the fly and let the 
hawk go free. 
—Spanish proverb 


i4) t is a myth, long coddled by the affluent of our 
me society, that criminals result from “‘socio- 
economic deprivation,” better known as 
poverty. It soothes us, behind our white picket 
as to believe that only ghetto blacks and grade-school 
dropouts develop criminal personalities. On the contrary, 
with a very little effort, anyone with some innate intelli- 
gence can develop a good criminal mind. And most of us are 
well on our way without even realizing it. 

If you feel safe and smug, here are some generalities with 
which to compare yourself. Most criminals have, at some 
point in their past, made a careful examination and rejection 
of a common social institution such as school, family, 
church, or the law. Have.you done the same? The budding 
outlaw often learns to scorn the usual patterns of responsi- 
bility and obedience. He wants something different and 
more exciting. At an early age, a good criminal usually 
develops a habit of creating his own environment, either in 
his mind or in reality. So he tunes the rest of the world out 
quite easily and prefers his own reality to the limitations of 
others. Sound familiar? 

An effective outlaw usually views himself as one of a kind. 
He is either a loner or a leader, never just one of the pack. 
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The true criminal is a perfectionist. He senses quite early 
that his very survival depends on his uniqueness. But he tends 
to be a sprinter rather than a long-distance runner. He 
briefly excels, then moves on to new conquests. Achieve- 
ments exhilarate him, but then he is quickly bored, even 
contemptuous of his old glories. He often wants to be 
admired for doing what others will not attempt. Success at 
the usual goals of grades or popularity is usually not enough 
for the natural outlaw. He wants to succeed at the unex- 
pected. Recognize anyone you know? 

Often, the best criminal minds plan early in life for their 
‘‘careers,’ however subconsciously. They usually don’t 
involve themselves in family life, college preparatory classes, 
or much vocational training. There are many exceptions to 
this rule; in fact, I knew one burglar who took an entire 
welding and locksmith course with his future needs in mind. 
But usually, scholarly pursuits do not interest the career 
criminal. An outsider, he usually develops a sense of self- 
sufficiency and does not feel much community spirit. He is a 
loner, a star, and always feels far superior to the masses. An 
outlaw would rather be dead than average. 

A good criminal lies well, often from childhood. His lies 
are usually believable exaggerations rather than outright 
fabrications, and are often told to entertain rather than to 
escape punishment. The born outlaw will tell lies of omis- 
sion more often than lies of commission, sensing quite early 
what will be most likely believed. And besides, lies of 
omission are easier to alibi later. 

A criminal’s chief strength is his refusal to see himself as 
he sees others. He demands respect and consideration, but 
sees no need to extend it to those around him. Typically, the 
best criminal mind Is the first to complain of treatment in 
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the precinct room. He finds it quite easy to break promises, 
even to compatriots. For unless he stands to gain something 
from the pledge itself, he sees no gain from loyalty. He has 
the special ability to see life only from his own eyes, never 
through the eyes of others. Curiously, he often sees himself 
as a victim, rather than those he preys upon. In his own 
mind he is, like a prophet, rarely known and never 
understood. 

Deep down, the usual outlaw believes that he is living as 
he has a right, even as he was born to, given his unique 
capabilities and needs. If arrested, he sees himself again as a 
victim, rather than a victimizer. Fortunately for his survival, 
the courts and social agencies today will often support him 
in his views. 


Television would have us believe otherwise, but there is a 
vast difference between the psychotic and the criminal mind. 
The psychotic deals always with his own reality, but this 
reality has no basis in fact. In contrast, the criminal mind is 
usually sharp, alert, and totally in touch with what society 
generally agrees to call “‘reality.’”” He has created his own 
moral reality and then applied it to the actual reality he sees 
all around him. A psychotic rarely has any choice at all in the 
world that he sees; a criminal actively chooses his own 
reality over the more tedious or limiting one which he sees 
other people accept. 

For example, loyalty and trust are considered to be impor- 
tant traits in the real world. The effective criminal sees these 
attributes as a sucker’s bet. He uses other people’s loyalty 
and trust to his own advantage. He can remain disloyal and 
untrustworthy while demanding that others show him trust 
or loyalty. He thus exploits the weaknesses of the common 
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reality. The best outlaws see themselves as completely inde- 
pendent from society. Friendships are valuable for what they 
can provide. To a real criminal, people are to be used, 
conquered, controlled like pawns, and then discarded when 
they can no longer serve a purpose. The most successful 
outlaws, however, make their victims somehow enjoy the 
process. These generalities are not to imply that an outlaw 
cannot love, for many do. But those they choose to hold 
close to them are within a special sphere; the rest of human- 
ity is merely an amorphous mass that does not excite their 
compassion. 

The criminal may have fears like anyone else: of the dark, 
of water, or of high places. But to effectively “‘market’’ his 
skills, he must learn to control these anxieties. And most do. 
Many outlaws see life as nothing more than a battle of wills. 
This adversarial position is what often leads to their down- 
fall. The biggest trap for most criminal minds is ego. More 
scoundrels are caught because of their own pride than 
because of all the police agencies and forensic detectives in 
the field. This is because the average criminal fears a put- 
down most of all. Because he is unique, because his expecta- 
tions are so high, he is most susceptible to a loss of status. 

Psychiatrists call this the zero state, a mental attitude 
in which the criminal believes that everyone looks down 
on him, that he is a ‘‘zero”’ in the scheme of things. When 
he reaches this psychological state, he is at his most 
vulnerable point. Police know this and often use it to their 
advantage by goading the outlaw to prove himself, by daring 
him to confess. Even when out in the field, the outlaw’s own 
ego can work against him. If he feels that no one is taking 
sufficient notice, he may react with anger or unplanned 
careless criminal acts to prove himself and his lack of fear. 
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He may leave risky or taunting clues for his adversaries, the 
police. Determined to be somebody at whatever price, he 
often reveals his own identity and therefore is betrayed by 
his own ego. 

Anger is often an important tool for the successful out- 
law. Supposed injustice or revenge can be good motivations 
for crime, but only if these emotions are controlled. Often, 
the perfect crime, the one that goes undetected, is the one 
that has been fueled by righteous anger. But anger must be 
a foundation to be built upon, a vehicle for power and 
control, rather than a final impetus to crime. Remember to 
avoid like the plague the crime of passion. 

‘Do not expect to be an overnight success, as do so many 
failed outlaws. Too many bunglers disregard the lessons of 
the past and don’t do sufficient research into the future. Too 
often, the young criminal does not develop long-range plans 
and lacks a sense of perspective. Do your homework. Don’t 
fall into the trap that ‘‘thinking makes it so.”’ Planning and 
careful execution make it possible; opportunity, courage, 
and a little bit of luck often make it so. 

Most police agencies and forensic psychologists believe 
that the criminal mind is basically lazy. This mistaken 
expectation occurs because they too are molded by the 
puritan work ethic which says that anyone who does not 
work is not valuable. But the best criminals devote a great 
deal of energy and effort to their operations. Nonetheless, in 
their book, The Criminal Personality, Samuel 'Yockelson 
and Stanton E. Samenow claim that: 


The criminal refuses to do anything disagreeable 
unless he can envision its furthering his criminal 
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objectives. Throughout his life, others have asked 
and pleaded with him to change, but he has put 
the burden on them to persuade him he should 
make the effort. The criminal lacks the thinking 
patterns needed to make prudent decisions. His 
decisions are determined largely by his preten- 
sions, unrealistic expectations, prejudgments, 
and assumptions. He reads others according to 
his own premises and attributes to them qualities 
and motives they do not have. When he miscalcu- 
lates, he blames others. He does not admit to or 
tolerate uncertainty. He is not a fact-finder. Even 
when he wants information, he is reluctant to 
search for it because an admission of ignorance 
runs counter to his self-image and the image that 
he wants to convey to others. His lack of fore- 
sight and his failure to consider different options 
results in poor decision-making and in injury to 
others. 


These vast generalizations by lawmen and those who serve 
them are some of the reasons why so few good criminals are 
caught. One senses a certain smug superiority which could 
not admit the obvious intelligence behind any successful 
crime. All you need do is run counter to the expected 
patterns to prove them wrong—and escape undetected. 


One major feature of the successful criminal mind (like 
any other healthy mind) is that he views himself as essen- 
tially good. Yet every person’s and every society’s concept of 
right is totally subjective. The best criminal is one who 
believes that his acts are right in the most basic sense. What 
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others might label wrong or a crime, an outlaw must see as 
his work. This belief cannot be simply a turn of phrase but 
an actual personal faith. If you can attain this moral stance, 
you'll have a confidence and a sense of invulnerability 
which, coupled with real skill and cunning, will make youa 
criminal success. In fact, success without such a personal 
faith is nigh on impossible to achieve. 

When you read back over these listings of qualities, they 
may seem impossibly harsh, calculating, and impersonal. 
Remember that they are generalizations; only a piece of each 
is truly helpful. The most important thing to consider is that 
these expectations exist in the minds of most lawmen. If you 
run counter to these patterns, you stand a better chance of 
escape. 

Also, you may read this list of criminal traits and decide 
that you simply don’t have it in you to become the criminal 
type. But think again. You’ll be amazed to discover how 
many outlaws you know personally, and how many differ- 
ent outlaws are hiding in yourself. For example, the happy 
spouse who has examined his or her marriage and decided 
that the only element lacking is a bit more romance, and 
who then goes about filling that lack secretly, calmly, and 
with few real guilt qualms for a tidy affair or flirtation. 
Now there’s a potential criminal mind at work. It’s not the 
affair or the minor flirtation that marks one as an outlaw 
but rather the decision that one’s own needs take precedence 
over the welfare of the unit, whether it’s the unit of marriage 
or that of society. 

Or as another example: the businessman who takes that 
long lunch or an extra three-day weekend with few or no 
pangs of remorse, confident that he’s somehow owed that 
little extra for his efforts. There’s another criminal mind in 
the making. 
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Or the squeezed taxpayer who pads his charitable deduc- 
tions, or the shopper who keeps that extra change given out 
by an inept cashier, or the casual marijuana smoker, or the 
harried driver who always goes five miles over the speed 
limit and who stretches his limits on drinking and driving— 
all are outlaws in their own right. In fact, there are few of us 
who could not, given a little opportunity and goading, 
become full-fledged scoundrels. 


And as much as male police and sociologists would like to 
ignore the trend, women are becoming increasingly success- 
ful criminals in ever larger numbers. The old stereo- 
types of women as passive, gentle, nonviolent nurtur- 
ers no longer hold true, if in fact they ever did. 

A roster of recent New York City crimes substantially 
blasts the myth of the gentle American homemaker. It reads 
like a nightmare created by vengeful harridans. 


— Pedro Gomez, age sixty-four, was seen entering his 
apartment with a young woman. When neighbors responded 
to his screams fifteen minutes later, they found him stabbed 
and near death, his pockets emptied. His female attacker 


had fled. 


— Joyce Arlene Lucian, age forty-one, was one of seven- 
teen persons arrested in a loan shark crackdown. She turned 
out to be the leader of the local gang. 


— Sharyn Williams, age twenty-four, mother of two, 
was arrested for assault and robbery along with five other 
women in their early twenties. They had beaten and robbed 
twenty-five elderly persons over a period of four months. 
Two of the victims had died. The gang’s method of opera- 
tion was to follow its victims home from supermarkets or 
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banks where they had cashed social security checks, and to 
attack them in elevators or as they entered their apartments. 
Police were able to arrest only half of the gang members 
because those arrested, like prisoners of war, steadfastly 
refused to reveal the names of their cohorts, even under 
heavy professional interrogation. 


— Nine thirteen-year-old girls terrorized Central Park 
for a period of months, specializing in attacks on older 
residents and children. 


— Delores Smith, age twenty-three, was arrested for the 
street robbery-murder in broad daylight of a burglar alarm 
salesman, Michael Cetra, age forty-seven. 


— Sandra Joy Roth, age thirty-one, of Park Avenue was 
arrested as the queenpin of a $58-million-a-year gambling 
ring that specialized in booking bets on sporting events. 

— Hattie General, age twenty-seven, and Pamela Taylor, 
ninteen, both mothers, were arrested for setting fire to a 
home after an argument with the occupant. 


— Goldie Odom, age forty-seven, murdered her seventy- 
five-year-old husband during an argument by shooting him 
in the stomach at close range with a twelve-gauge shotgun. 
Wives, mothers, daughters, all. 

Most of these crimes are traditionally classified as 
‘‘male’’? mayhem: assault, robbery, and murder. All occurred 
during the single month of May, 1975, in Manhattan. 

For those who might argue that New York is not indica- 
tive of the rest of the nation, look at the same month in 
Oxnard, California. Oxnard is a quiet suburban community 
sixty miles north of Los Angeles. People move there to 
escape the rat race of the city. Over fifty women were 
arrested for traditionally ‘‘female’’ crimes like shoplifting, 
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bad checks, prostitution, and narcotics. But even in this 
stable community, five other women were arrested in the 
same month for what we’ve come to define as ‘‘male”’ 
crimes. Two women were arrested for kidnapping with the 
attempt to extort money. Another woman forced her way 
into the home of a seventy-five-year-old woman, robbed 
her, and ransacked the house. One held up the cashier at a 
movie theater, and a fifth woman was arrested as a fence for 
stolen property. And these were just the ones who got 
caught. 

Another type of equal rights proponent is hitting the 
streets. Women are discovering that crime pays and that 
police, judges, and juries are still loath to deal with the 
female criminal as harshly as with her male counterpart. 
During the decade from 1960 to 1970, arrests of men for 
major crimes rose 25 percent. Arrests of women for the same 
crimes rose 74.4 percent or nearly three times the rate of 
increase for men during the same period. The public still has 
not awakened to this new reality. Their reaction to such a 
trend can be summed up by the title of a book by Edith 
de Rham which recounts the exploits of a number of female 
criminals. The book is called, How Could She Do That? 

It is a myth that women are less aggressive than men—a 
myth that has been culturally created and culturally exploi- 
ted. In recent Western history, “‘nice girls” simply didn’t do 
such things as fight, deceive, or even compete. The sages 
knew differently. Ecclesiasticus 25:19 said, ‘‘All wickedness 
is but little to the wickedness of a woman.” In 800 B.C., 
Homer warned, ‘‘There is no fouler fiend than a woman 
when her mind is bent to evil.’ Five hundred years later, 
Meander, a Greek writer claimed, ‘‘Of all the wild beasts 
on land or sea, the wildest is woman.” Napoleon said, 
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‘“Women, when they are bad, are worse than men, and more 
ready to commit crimes.”’ And of course, Rudyard Kipling 
summed it up with, ‘““The female of the species is more 
deadly than the male.” 

As an added inspiration to any budding female outlaw, 
let me just add a quick scan of some of your more famous 
sisters. America has had plenty of woman scoundrels in her 
past (and present), but few have come to public attention 
because of the mores of the times. Most know of Lizzie 
Borden, but she was a saint compared to Belle Gunness of La 
Porte, Indiana, who advertised for husbands in lonely hearts 
columns. Between 1902 and 1908, Belle dispatched twenty 
of them into the Great Beyond with a meat cleaver. She 
escaped by staging a fire, leaving behind a female corpse that 
never has been identified. 

Then there was Nannie Doss who giggled while admit- 
ting that she’d poisoned her four husbands, her mother, her 
two sisters, two of her three children, a grandson, and a 
nephew—all with arsenic. She finally died of leukemia in 
prison in 1965 after serving only eleven years of her life 
sentence; one year of jail for every victim. 

Though murder has always been accessible to women by 
poison, few lawmen realize that far more females have taken 
up ‘“‘male’’ crimes than have ever been captured or arrested. 
There have been scores of highwaywomen, female em- 
bezzlers, thieves, con artists, kidnappers, and even female 
pirates. 

Anne Bonny was a famous female pirate who sailed the 
West Indies during the early 1700s in command of her own 
ship. She enjoyed such popular notoriety that when she was 
finally captured by the Royal Navy, she was given amnesty 
on the condition she leave the West Indies and never return. 
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She collected her booty, married her latest lover, and headed 
West from Norfolk, Virginia to find free land on the 
frontier. 

Dutch Kate, Elizabeth Keith, and Pearl Hart were all 
famous stagecoach robbers in the late 1800s. Pearl was 
arrested, but the others roamed free for years. 

During the 1930s female crime bloomed as the pre-World 
War I hobble skirt withered. In 1931, two-hundred-pound 
Margaret Sherman was arrested by Chicago police after 
committing more than one hundred armed robberies with a 
.38 caliber pistol. That same year, bank robber Gladys 
Carlson was executed for the murder of two policemen. In 
1934, the most famous female bandit of the era, Bonnie 
Parker of Bonnie-and-Clyde fame, died in a hail of machine 
gun fire after two years of successful bank jobs. It is said that 
the Syndicate’s hit men were relieved when Bonnie died; she 
was too quick on the trigger for even their tastes. In 1935, 
Ma Barker, head of the infamous Karpis-Barker gang which 
under her guidance had robbed fourteen banks and pulled 
off three kidnappings, died in a blazing gun battle with FBI 
agents. 

And large-scale bank jobs led by women are not simply 
antiques of another age, as some lawmen would have us 
believe. Patty Hearst’s role in the Symbionese Liberation 
Army is an excellent example of the power of the woman- 
led gang. That organization was created and organized by 
women, led by women who recognized the need for a male 
front to attract new members. Hearst herself was convicted 
for collaborating in one of the more blatant woman- 
powered bank jobs in recent history. 

There is no doubt, then, that women criminals are on the 
increase. Just as the woman’s liberation movement has freed 
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women to participate in most of society’s roles, it has also 
freed her to explore antisocial roles. Most women criminals 
feel, as Ethel Merman did in Annie Get Your Gun, ‘‘Any- 
thing you can do, I can do better.”’ 


The division of our world into the criminal and the law- 
abiding citizen is largely a comforting delusion. It should 
now be apparent to even the most timid of potential outlaws 
that anyone—man, woman, child, aged grandparent, black, 
white, and wholesome—is capable of criminal behavior. 
Dorothy McArdle wrote in the Washington Post in 1972 
that at a recent White House function given for four thou- 
sand Daughters of the American Revolution, an organiza; 
tion usually noted for its piousness, ‘‘every single ashtray 
had vanished’”’ by the end of the evening. They also snuck off 
with cutlery, soap (from the ladies’, not the men’s wash- 
rooms), and White House napkins. And just think, they’re 
out there amongst us, running loose, right at this very 
minute. I assure you, fellow bandits: religion will not save 
you; a good homelife does not shield you; wealth will not 
keep you from its lure. Anyone can be an outlaw. 


Il. LOOK OUT FOR THE LABS 


Everything that enlarges the sphere of human powers, 
that shows man he could do what he thought he could 
not do, is valuable. 

—Samuel Johnson 


y Orensic science, or scientific crime detection, is 
ila major hazard for successful criminals. It 
ga behooves even the most confident brigand to 
mmeiae's| keep up to date on the latest technical advances 
in er Fela! The days of the one-man operation, like Sher- 
lock Holmes and his ubiquitous magnifying glass, are all 
over. Now, fully-equipped labs with laser-analysis capacity, 
soft x-rays, voiceprint identification, gas chromato- 
graphers, and mass spectrometers are readily available to 
law enforcement agencies. Fortunately, budgets are still a 
higher priority than busts. Even the FBI thinks twice before 
acquiring all the space-age technology it needs. But the 
adversary is growing stronger by joining forces with science. 
There are growing numbers of international, national, 
and local criminalist associations which are pooling their 
resources to repress crime. The American Academy of Foren- 
sic Science publishes a journal each year, as does the British 
Forensic Society. Also, an international journal published in 
Switzerland shares the wealth with countries like South 
Africa and even eastern Europe. 
One article in that latter journal told of the newly dis- 
covered ability to identify a specific socket wrench used to 
strip a stolen car of parts by noting the tool marks left on the 
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nuthead by the wrench. Another journal described the tech- 
nique of sex determination from ‘‘exfoliated epithelial 
cells.”’ In layman’s terms, now small shreds of tissues found 
under the victim’s nails can be used to tell the sex of the 
person scratched. 

A new method of locating a dead body, using a long, 
hollow metal probe connected to a methane detection 
meter, was tattled in yet another journal. It seems that 
methane (known as swamp gas) is the byproduct of organic 
decomposition and is detectable around bodies for years 
after they are buried. This discovery helped to convict two 
lovers of murder recently. A husband was reported missing. 
After a few months of fruitless investigation, the police 
looked for his body in the backyard of his wife’s lover. The 
body was found using the methane probe. The corpse had 
been wrapped in plastic sheeting, and a partial roll of similar 
sheeting was found in the wife’s house. The plastic had been 
cut in a hurry, leaving a ragged edge. That edge just hap- 
pened to fit the edge of the plastic sheeting around the 
body, when examined under a microscope. Sloppy work, 
but they might have eluded their fate were it not for the 
forensic scientists who put together sufficient evidence to 
convince a jury to convict them both of murder. 

The average criminal would be amazed to know what the 
forensic scientist can now uncover with today’s methods. 
Ignorance of your adversary’s arsenal is one of the chief 
causes of defeat, so this chapter will attempt to bring you up 
to date on the recent trends and explorations in forensic 
science. The journals and publications cited in the final few 
pages should keep you knowledgeable. You owe it to your- 
self, your career, and your preference for freedom to stay 
current. 
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The field of investigative science has taken a quantum 
leap forward in many areas including that of contact 
markets, scratches, and physical fits. As Edmond Locard, 
the founder of the Institute of Criminalistics in 1910 
claimed, ‘‘Every contact leaves a trace.’ It’s up to the 
criminal to know how to erase those traces or to cut them 
down to a bare minimum. Casting, photography, low- and 
high-power magnification, and chemical analysis are the 
common tools of even the smallest forensic lab. Science can 
now match a burglar’s tool to the marks left on the window 
or door jamb, match broken glass, broken door handles, and 
can analyze marks left on linoleum, wood, paper, or glass. A 
leather glove (though not a cotton one) will leave a distinc- 
tive fingerprint from the pores and the texture of the animal 
skin used to make it. These prints, called latent prints, used 
to be impossible to pick up and to identify. No longer. 
Footprints can now give away a suspect’s height, weight, 
walking pattern, and can even be taken from carpet using 
static charge and detection powder. Tire marks can be traced 
in thesame way. The use of a chisel, wirecutter, screwdriver, 
or hammer to force a door or window may leave a mark. A 
new tool of a standard type will leave less of a mark; an old 
one will leave more evidence. These marks were not a source 
of concern for criminals in the past, but new detection 
techniques have made them a real hazard. 

The more elaborate and sophisticated labs may have 
access to a Leitz comparision microscope which puts two 
images side by side on a groundglass screen. These instru- 
ments give the forensic scientist more exacting methods of 
comparison and identification. Their results tend to impress 
a jury. Don’t suppose that you’re safe if you leave marks 
on a large object too big to fit under the microscope. 
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Technicians can now take a casting of any scratch, mark, or 
imprint by using a mix of sulphur and finely powdered 
graphite which can then be transferred to the microscope for 
detection. Also, casts can be taken now in sand, wet mud, or 
snow using shellac and sulphur. Such untenable trails would 
have been lost even twenty years ago. 

Amazingly enough, these techniques are considered rela- 
tively primitive to forensic investigators, but they’ve helped 
solve a number of past cases. The Lindberg kidnapping in 
1930 was pinned on Bruno Hauptmann by a piece of home- 
made ladder left at the scene. The wood proved to be a 
match with the floorboards of Hauptmann’s loft in terms of 
nail-hole spacing and marks left by a damaged blade on 
Hauptmann’s rotary saw. A murder case in 1952 was solved 
by asimilar matching of striations. The body of a girl was 
found in the woods, and she had been strangled with a thin 
plastic belt. One end was cut. A pair of sizzors was found on 
a suspect, and the blades produced identical cuts on an 
identical belt. Case solved. 

More sophisticated investigative techniques are now 
available with neuron activation analysis, x-ray diffrac- 
tion, spectrographic analysis, infrared plotting, and gas 
chromatography. These tools are particularly effective with 
paint chips and flakes (a very high proportion of surfaces are 
painted ones), glass fragments (which travel as far as ten feet 
from impact and embed in clothing), and soil samples with 
their distinctive organic materials, pollen grains, and inert 
seeds. 

Wallace Dillon is a fingerprint expert with the Long 
Beach, California crime lab. Jay Cameron Hall in his book, 
Inside the Crime Lab, tells of Dillon’s most unusual case in 
his twenty-five years of experience. The investigation of a 
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burglary of a cafe was stymied because the thief had used a 
rubber glove—the kind that a housewife would use to 
protect her hands in dishwater. He had left the glove behind 
as if to mock their efforts to retrieve any fingerprints. But 
Dillon turned the glove inside out and found the latent 
prints of an index finger and a portion of the palm on the 
inside of the glove. The suspect was thus corralled and the 
case solved. 


Safecracking has also become more hazardous. First of 
all, only the most ancient safes (more than sixty years old) 
can be opened by brute force. And only in fiction do you find 
the old con with keen ears and sensitive fingers finessing a 
modern safe. The newer models are constructed of integral 
steel with no joints, are usually fitted with locking bars 
which automatically seal if explosives are used, and may 
even have an alloy skin which can’t be cut with a blowtorch. 
That leaves only an oxy-acetylene torch, a thermic lance 
(which cuts at a temperature between 3,000 and 4,000 
degrees Centigrade), or a high-speed tungsten carbide drill as 
possibilities. Explosives may work, but they are extremely 
rowdy, messy, and often unreliable. Remember that all of 
these methods leave their traces in clothing, skin folds, and 
hair follicules. Additionally, safe burglary seems to arouse 
the ire of even the most complacent cop. He figures that the 
safecracker is more likely to be a pro, while the house burglar 
may well be the corporate officer next door, just moonlight- 
ing. In the trade, safe burglars are basically known as “‘haul- 
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ers,” ‘“‘blowers,’”’ or ‘‘peelers.”” The blowers are usually 
big-time. Unfortunately, there are so few of them, and each 
leaves his own distinctive trademark (rather like a master 
forger), that the chance of identification becomes too high 
to risk. 
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Peelers are less glamorous. They work on newspaper 
vending machines and telephone coin boxes. They insult 
coke and pinball machines, and occasionally forage off their 
beaten tracks to attempt a safe. Peeling or stripping is the 
most popular way to open a safe. Unfortunately, it also 
leaves a large number of toolmarks behind as physical 
evidence. 

Haulers simply kidnap a safe to some invulnerable and 
quiet spot and then go to work. A hauler is not as the sea 
gull, who drops his clam from some height and smashes it on 
the ground below. Safes flung from high places usually stay 
intact, with doors and locking bars permanently stuck. Also, 
anyone interested in safes should know that the insulation 
material stuffed between the inner and the outer shells by the 
manufacturer is usually messy and clearly identifiable. It 
may be asbestos, plastic, sawdust, or earth. You can be sure 
that if it is found on you, it will thoroughly incriminate you. 


Science has also enlarged the limits of the identification 
of stolen property, much to the chagrin of the outlaw. 
Infrared viewing and x-rays will disclose altered car plates, 
most metal objects that have been:changed, and even tam- 
pered wood, leather, or plastic (though these last three 
substances are easier to change without detection). Money 
can be marked without the outlaw having a clue. There are 
new dyes on the market now which are invisible as dry 
powder but which stain the skin and clothing indelibly when 
you try to wash it off—or when you sweat. There is a bright 
fluorescent powder, anthracene, which only shows up under 
certain ultraviolet light. In addition, forensic detectives are 
using all sorts of exotic tricks like mixing pollens, spores, 
and other organic material in with goods likely to be stolen 
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or to aid in identification in case of theft. This. debris is 
invisible to the naked eye but shows up readily under a 
forensic microscope. So, the car thief who thinks to conceal 
the evidence by filing down motor ID numbers will only be 
deceiving himself. He would have a better chance if he 
etched out the original number with acid, though the good 
chemist will be able to find traces of that attempt too. Srill, 
his job is harder if he finds acid evidence than if he finds the 
original ID. 

Where the ID number has been engraved rather than 
punched, the criminal has a better chance. There is little 
metal crystal change in engraving, so there is little chance 
that the old numbers or letters could be recovered. This 
means that all the homeowners who have bought a neat 
little metal engraving pen from some mail-order supply 
house with the fond hope of protecting their valuables are in 
for a disappointment. Any good burglar can merely add to 
or subtract from the original letters or numbers, fairly 
confident that he’ll be undetected. Even if he chooses to file 
them off altogether, there’s small chance of them being 
reconstituted. I sense the unpopularity of such a revelation, 
and it reminds me of the old American proverb, ‘‘He who 
speaks the truth must have one foot in the stirrup.” 


Hit-and-run accidents have come into a fair share of new 
forensic investigation techniques. Besides the usual evi- 
dences of paint, glass, or dented metal, there may also be 
traces of the victim’s hair, skin, blood, or fibers from clo- 
thing. If a car has been repainted, usually it is with a 
nitrocellulose paint. Most manufacturers use an alkyd-resin 
or similar paint. In that way, a chemist can tell not only 
what the original color of the car was, but also how long ago 
the car was repainted. Also, the nature and the position of 
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any injuries reveal a great deal to the scientific investigator. 
If there is any oil or grease on the body, such evidence points 
to the underside of a suspect’s car as the likely impact point. 
If the victim’s clothing is torn, any projection on the car is 
checked for microscopic clinging fibers. The whole car is 
always checked for blood, since even with the slightest 
impact, bodily fluids splatter quite far. But a hit-and-run 
accident would rarely fall into the category of the perfect 
crime, so it need not concern us overmuch here. What is 
more likely is that an automobile would be used to attempt 
a homicide. It therefore behooves the competent criminal to 
know the current state of the art for investigating metal 
fatigue, speed sets, and equipment failure. 

The most casual examiner will check for steering back- 
lash, brake efficiency and compensation, the condition of 
the tires, lights, electrical accessories, and the condition of 
the main holding bolts in the vehicle. Most examiners know 
that tire failure usually does not cause a driver to lose control 
unless the blowout happens on the outside of a tire while 
cornering. Experts can tell if the tire was inflated at the time 
of the accident. If it was, damage to both tire and to the 
wheel rim is a sure giveaway of a severe impact (thus, a lot of 
speed), since an inflated tire would normally absorb much of 
the shock. If the tire is already flat, there is no protection for 
the rim. So don’t think to get rid of Aunt Mary by putting 
her into acar with a prematurely flat tire and running her off 
a cliff. The subsequent damage to the wheel rim will expose 
you to a competent forensic examiner. 

On the other hand, it’s not hard to puncture a tire with 
the most unlikely object, especially if it’s wet. There is even 
a case noted in the literature of an airplane tire being 
punctured by touching down on a hedgehog. Remember, 
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though, that an impact burst will usually clearly mark the 
point of puncture. Often, the hole itself will give away the 
cause of the tire failure. In a true blowout, the hole in the 
outer casing usually has a ragged appearance with frayed 
edges, and the inner tube often has a star-shaped piece 
missing altogether. 

If you’ re thinking of blaming failed brakes for poor Aunt 
Mary’s early demise, a summation of the current knowledge 
about metal fatigue may make you a tad more wary. A 
forensic metallurgist can now tell if a metal part was broken 
by a sharp impact, an explosion, a tool, or real metal 
fatigue. Metal fatigue shows areas of progressive cracks, 
some corrosion or discoloration, and minute pits and fis- 
sures. Such evidence would be difficult to counterfeit. The 
easier way would be to switch parts from a much older car 
and hope for the best. 

The speed of the vehicle can be estimated by measuring 
any skid marks, and the radius of curved marks. Such 
calculations are usually approximate at best and could 
probably be attacked with some success by a competent 
attorney. Obviously, weather and road conditions must 
make a big difference. But this is an area where investigative 
science is blooming, thanks in a large part to the alarming 
numbers of traffic deaths and the screams of lampooned 
insurance agencies, so watch for current events and new 
developments, especially in California. 

A major study of traffic accidents in Massachusetts 
reviewed all current data for that state and discovered that as 
high as one out of every ten highway deaths were likely 
murders. Evidence of slashed hydraulic lines, tampered steer- 
ing, linkage, etcetera, caused the project director to warn 
that “‘every traffic fatality should be regarded as murder until 
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proven otherwise.’’ But generally they are not. The majority 
of traffic cases, even when investigated by good insurance 
examiners, rarely become the subject of a criminal investiga- 
tion, so they are never referred to a forensic lab. In this same 
study—and this in a state having mandatory vehicle inspec- 
tion laws—over 85 percent of the cars examined by the 
state’s automotive engineers and master mechanics had 
serious equipment failures not detected or corrected by the 
inspection program. For instance, there’s the case of the 
killer Thunderbird, cited by Jay Cameron Hall, the intrepid 
police chemist of California I mentioned earlier. The car ran 
amok on two separate occasions, swinging off the road with 
no warning and killing all the occupants. In each case, the 
car was scarcely damaged. After the first incident, the 
Thunderbird was repaired and sold. After the second killing, 
the insurance company finally turned the car over to their 
expert mechanics to find the cause. None was discovered. In 
frustration, they took the errant vehicle to a computer 
diagnostic center. When the examination was completed, 
the operator said that the computer found only one slight 
problem: a pinhole leak in the right front wheel hydraulic 
line. When the brakes were applied, hydraulic fluid occa- 
sionally spurted out onto the brake lining. When the brake 
hit the lining, it grabbed and pulled the car right off the 
road. Mr. Hall doesn’t say, but one must wonder why no 
one ever asked, “‘How did that neat pinhole happen to get 
there in the first place?”’ 

A study reported in Medicine, Science, and the Law 
showed that of 500 consecutive autopsies performed by the 
San Francisco’s coroner’s office, over 45 percent of 
them turned out to be incorrect in some major way. In 400 
additional cases, eight deaths were later found to be ‘‘from 
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unnatural causes.” A similar London study showed that of 
5,000 deaths thought to be natural, 263 or 5 percent of the 
total, were later found to be homicides. Someone’s getting 
away with murder. 


Poison is a popular and largely undetected method of 
homicide. Though few use arsenic in these enlightened times 
because of its easy detectibility, murder by poison offers a 
vast array of accessible possibilities. There are at least half- 
a-dozen highly toxic chemicals readily available to the 
chemically-informed murderer, but to that subject, see a 
later chapter. For now, let’s look at those poisons which 
particularly interest the toxicologist in the forensic lab. 

Most poisonous plants will leave telltale fragments in the 
stomach. Prussic acid has the characteristic smell of bitter 
almonds when found in the body and leaves a liver that is 
enlarged and yellowed. This narrows the field easily and 
makes either choice (plants or prussic acid) poor choices for 
the murderer. 

The volatile poisons such as prussic acid, cyanide, chloro- 
form, cleaning agents like carbon tétrachloride and trichlo- 
rethylene, benzene, phenols, commercial disinfectants, and 
alcohols are all detectible. Steam distillation reveals most of 
them, though the success of that particular technique 
depends on the amount taken and the method of absorption. 
Benzene and chlorinated hydrocarbons are only obvious if 
they’ve been swallowed. If absorbed through the skin, they 
are usually undetectible. The toxicity of these chemicals 
varies widely—from a deadly dose of fifty grams for grain 
alcohol (though wood alcohol is five times more poisonous 
than enthanol or grain alcohol), to as little as six milligrams 
for the most poisonous nicotine or hydrocyanic acid. More 
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sensitive tests like gas chromatography can detect smaller 
doses. 

Phosphorous presents rather a special problem for the 
chemist and has a good reputation as a “‘classic poison.” 
Interestingly, two recent homicides in London used phos- 
porous. It is extremely poisonous (a lethal dose can be as 
little as ten milligrams), and it is rapidly oxidized by the 
contact of air with the phosphates. Unfortunately for the 
coroner, phosphates are normal in the body. Unless the 
scientist knows what he’s looking for, he’s likely to miss it 
altogether or botch its collection when he opens the cadaver 
for examination. 

There are known tests for bromate (used in hair coloring), 
chlorate (used as a weed killer), chromate, fluoracetate (rat 
killer), fluoride, nitrate (used in meat curing), oxalate, iron 
salts, and boric acid. Nonetheless, each year, some fool tries 
to pull off an inept attempt at poison with iron salts. 
Invariably, the bungler is apprehended, simply because he 
didn’t do his homework. 

Most of the heavy metals are quite toxic. These in- 
clude antimony, arsenic, barium, beryllium, cadmium, 
lead, mercury, and thallium. Soluble salts of bismuth, 
copper, manganese, silver, tin, and zinc are also poisonous. 
Unfortunately, however, all are easily detected by modern 
forensic methods. Arsenic is, of course, quite famous 
because of its lack of taste and odor. It seems a murderer’s 
dream. Lead has also been quite popular in historical 
murders, but neither will do for the modern criminal. 

Pope Clement II died in A.D. 1047. Rumor had it that he 
was poisoned, but it could never be proved. A recent German 
analysis of his bones showed that, indeed, he did die of lead 
poisoning. Whether it was accidental or deliberate will 
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probably never be known, but the evidence is there for all to 
see. Similarly, arsenic is deposited in the hair and nails of the 
victim and is obvious long after death. Napoleon’s hair was 
examined and found to have an arsenic count over thirteen 
times the norm. History says that he died of cancer; forensic 
science says otherwise. Budding detectives may assume that 
the statute of limitations has run out on these cases. 

Lead is not used much anymore as a deliberate poison, but 
it is still often a cause of accidental death, especially for 
children who chew on painted toys or cribs. Consequently, 
the tests for lead poisoning have become quite exact. They 
leave little opportunity for the murderer interested in the 
more classic methods. 

The involatile poisons are a lot more complex, a lot more 
perplexing to the toxicologist. But mass spectrometry, elec- 
tronspin resonance, and radio-immuno assay are going to 
explode this field of research in the next decade. The hopeful 
poisoner would do well to stay current with new advances in 
this art of investigation. 

Though it takes an inconveniently large dose of thirty-to- 
sixty five-grain tablets to kill an average adult, aspirin has 
been used with some success to kill. It is readily detectible 
because so much is retained by the body. While aspirin over- 
dose is a popular suicide method, its homocidal impact is 
often overlooked. In fact, it is usually a safe bet to note what 
methods are currently in vogue with local suicides and then 
match a murder to these patterns. Often, a ‘‘suicide”’ can 
slip by undetected in that manner. 

Barbiturates or sleeping pills are easy to get, require ten to 
fifteen times the usual dose to kill, and are also popular with 
suicides. The only real possibilities here, however, are pen- 
tobarbital and quinalbarbital; the others al] act and are 
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metabolized too slowly. They are, therefore, easily detect- 
ible in the urine or blood of the victim. Any drug that is 
more quickly metabolized gives a greater chance of success, 
since less will be left to analyze. Alcohol and barbiturates 
together are often fatal, but both are readily discernible in 
the liver and the tissue after death, so a suicide note is de 
rigueur. Chloral hydrate (an old but still available sedative), 
bromvaletal, carbromal, glutethamide, and methaqualal all 
can kill, but are also detectible fairly easily. Tranquilizers, 
antidepressants, and antihistamines usually are not toxic 
unless taken with food such as cheese, which is rich in 
tyramine. 

Then there are the many alkaloids which occur naturally 
in plants and fungi. Hundreds have been isolated, but the 
best-known are: morphine and codeine from opium, strych- 
nine from the seeds of an East Indian tree, nicotine from 
tobacco, quinine from the South American cinchona bark, 
cocaine from another South American tree, atropine from 
the deadly nightshade or belladonna, coniine from hemlock, 
and aconitine from monkshood root. Nicotine and coniine 
are liquids; most of the rest are solids. Many of the alkaloids 
are intensely poisonous, so they are a valid lure for the 
curious practitioner of homicide. Aconitine requires only 
two to five milligrams for a fatal dose. Most of these toxins 
are detectible by paper chromotography or by infrared spec- 
trometry, but there are exceptions. Those which are cur- 
rently giving forensic science the biggest headaches will be 
covered in more detail in the later chapter on murder. 

Glycosides like digitalis from the foxglove are usually not 
lethal except to the old, very young, or enfeebled, but they 
are fairly difficult to detect, so represent a viable area of 
exploration. Possibly a newly developed method of radio- 
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immuno assaying will be the clue to most of these, but for 
now, they are a new frontier in forensic science. 

Pesticides are popular as homicidal agents because they 
are so readily available. Some are so lethal that one drop of 
the pure compound on the skin (parathion, for example) 
could be fatal if not washed off immediately. They are 
difficult to detect when such small amounts are used. Natu- 
rally, there is some history of accidental deaths occurring 
from them, especially in South America and in Mexico 
where they are more widely used. 

Insulin used to be a great murder tool, since it is a natural 
secretion of the healthy body, and was chemically indetect- 
ible. But lately, it has been isolated by tests and has been 
detected in two murders: one in England in 1957 and one in 
California in 1968. Now, a radio-immuno assay test makes 
its detection much easier still. 

As for gases, hydrogen sulphide (once an occupational 
hazard for sewer workers) can cause death with as little as a 
1 percent concentration in the air. Anaesthetics, dry- 
cleaning agents, chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, and oth- 
ers all can kill, but most of them produce very distinctive 
changes in the body and are obvious in a postmortem. 
Chlorine causes pulmonary edema, and hydrogen sulphide 
alters the hemoglobin sufficiently to be a dead giveaway toa 
sharp coroner. He could then sum up the evidence for the 
jury with a gas chromatographer. 

Carbon monoxide or CO is the most frequent form of gas 
poisoning because it is so quick and painless—and so easy to 
find on the tail end of any automobile. Actually, it is not 
really all that toxic, when compared with many other gases. 
It remains a murderer’s choice because it is odorless, color- 
less, and so easily fools both the victim and, often, the in- 
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vestigator. At a 4-percent saturation, breathing a carbon 
monoxide-air mix will be fatal in less than an hour for a 
healthy adult. Given more than a 10-percent saturation, 
death occurs in just a few minutes. Carbon monoxide is only 
about 6 percent of average exhaust smoke, so one has to 
figure a much longer saturation time. Really, the burning of 
any carbon compound such as coal, gas, paraffin, or wood in 
a small enclosure with little air will actually provide just as 
reliable an effect. Carbon monoxide is almost always detect- 
ible, unless the victim has been dead so long that the blood 
has decomposed. So, the death must look like an accident or 
a suicide to be confused with the real thing. A final possibil- 
ity is if the victim has been asphixiated by smouldering 
bedding or upholstery and then is burned beyond recogni- 
tion such that tissue and blood cannot be analyzed. But it’s a 
long shot. 

Most street drugs are easily identifiable by a chemist; 
LSD, mescaline, opium, morphine, heroin, demerol, 
cocaine, and methaqualal detections are all well within the 
reach of the casual forensic lab. Marijuana users are every bit 
as vulnerable. New research makes it possible to detect pot 
on the fingers, in the urine, and even in the breath. One new 
development for law enforcement is the use of field test-kits 
with simple spot tests for common street drugs. As the kit 
gains wider public acceptance, though, we can be sure that 
civil rights groups will demand new protections and judicial 
loopholes. The kits are already being used by police in some 
areas of the East and Midwest. 


The personal identification of suspects and victims alike 
has taken on new import with the advent of science into 
police ID procedures. Since fingerprinting was introduced 
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to Scotland Yard in 1901, forensic experts have utilized 
bone and teeth examinations, nail and hair matchings, 
voiceprints, blood matchings, and skin samples. Acommon 
technique when looking for a suspect is to put a witness and 
a good quick artist together. The artist draws a face which 
seems to him to be what the witness has described, and then 
the witness corrects him. By adding, ““The nose is too long,”’ 
or ‘“‘the brow is too broad,”’ a picture is produced which is 
finally quite close to the face that the witness remembers. 
There is such a tool called the Identikit™ which uses over 
eight hundred transparent outline drawings of common 
facial characteristics. These are tried in various combina- 
tions until the witness is satisfied. And much to the dismay 
of the at-large suspect, this technique often works, especially 
if the media cooperate with the police. 

Fingerprints are still the chief means of suspect identifica- 
tion. Again, the police have come a long way. Fingerprints, 
by the way, are the only certain means of identification ever 
discovered. Of the millions of prints taken, no two single 
prints have ever been found to be identical. Even perfectly 
identical twins have different prints. Complex systems of 
organization have put these prints within the reach of even 
the most rural policeman. In large cities, the law can now 
use computer printouts that quickly and easily match a print 
to a suspect. Good prints can even be taken from long-dead 
bodies by injecting formaldehyde into wrinkled fingertips 
and excising the inflated skin. 

Blood types, too, can now be routinely broken down into 
separate categories of antigens, secretors or nonsecretors, 
blood proteins, and enzymes. Further, it is often possible to 
tell a racial type of blood smear left at the scene of a crime or 
even an identifying disease that the suspect may not yet 
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know he has. To complicate matters, it is also quite possible 
for the examiner to tell the age of a blood stain (i.e., how 
long it’s been there), the sex of the ‘‘donor,”’ and all with 
samples too small to be seen with the naked eye. In addition, 
the pattern of blood drops can clue the investigator as to the 
direction they came from, the height of the victim from the 
surface, and something about the type of wound that was 
inflicted. In a murder case in London a while back, a man 
was convicted on the basis of a tiny smear of the victim’s 
blood in the bottom of the map pocket of the murderer’s car. 
The outlaw had dropped the knife he’d used into the com- 
partment when he drove away from the scene of the crime. 
Another case was solved from the evidence of the direction 
of the splattered blood on the wall in a hotel room. The 
blood spots clearly pointed towards the window, yet the 
room was on the third floor. That evidence narrowed the 
search to a Mafia hit man who had masqueraded as a 
window washer. 

Other bodily fluids such as sweat, saliva, and semen are 
all now classifiable with new techniques. In case you’re 
interested, semen is highly fluorescent under the microscope. 
Though semen can be removed by laundering, sperm cannot. 
So, unless a rapist has had a vasectomy, his clothing and that 
of his victim will still show evidence of his deed regardless of 
any hasty cleaning he may have done. 

So far, about the only real shortfall in forensic identifica- 
tion processes is the chemical grouping of hair. Some recent 
studies in Japan attempted to do such grouping, but with 
little success. The general feeling seems to be that these tests 
are not reliable enough to stand up in court at the present 
time. So, leave a strand of hair at a crime site rather than 
bloodstains if you want to play the odds. 
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Also, it is now possible for chemists to readily differen- 
tiate between menstrual blood and venous blood. Menstrual 
blood does not clot, because it contains a factor which 
inhibits the clotting mechanism. If such a test had been 
possible in Lizzie Borden’s day, she may not have been 
acquitted. Some claimed that the blood on the back of the 
dress that she burned after the ax murder of her father and 
stepmother was in fact her own menstrual blood. Such an 
alibi could not stand up in court today. 

Further, with the new cross-over electrophoresis tech- 
nique of Laurell, it is likely that a chemist will soon be able 
to examine blood and tell the donor’s diet, any medication 
taken, and even if a woman is taking birth control pills or 
not. It’s really rather awe-inspiring, regardless of one’s sym- 
pathy for the subject. 

The microscope with all its variations is undoubtedly the 
forensic scientist’s greatest tool. With it, he can examine 
fibers left at the scene of acrime and tell police much which 
may or may not corroborate an alibi. For example, a trained 
eye can tell what type of physical contact the criminal made 
at the crime scene by the fibers left behind. If a car has struck 
a pedestrian, or a burglar has brushed past a door, or 
shuffled over a carpet, there will be many infinitesimal 
fibers left on the surface for each contact. Also, longer fibers 
will be rubbed off in the case of a struggle, or while moving 
any large object over carpets or clothing. Finally, whole tufts 
or pieces may be missing when a car hits a pedestrian hard 
enough to kill, or when a burglar must force his way into a 
room, perhaps brushing against a nail or a splinter. 

The wise criminal wears synthetic fibers when commit- 
ting a crime. Synthetic fabrics are made by machine and not 
by nature, so they are internally structureless and more 
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similar in appearance then two pieces of natural fiber like 
wool or cotton. If you must wear cotton for some aesthetic 
reason, wear only undyed cotton. It is so universal as to be 
just about worthless as evidence. Don’t suppose that a 
common color will provide camouflage either. A navy blue, 
black, or even a khaki will show a distinctive dye pattern 
under a microscope. 

A murder was solved in England some years back using 
exactly this technique of fiber examination. The police 
found a young woman in the woods outside a major city. 
She’d been strangled with a piece of string which was made 
of eighteen dyed woolen fibers, each of a slightly different 
color. The way the case developed, the string may have come 
from either the suspect’s pocket, thus proving him guilty; or 
from his kitchen drawer (as he claimed), thus proving him 
innocent. The police checked both his pocket and his kitchen 
drawers and found lots of string in both places. It turned out 
that ten of the eighteen fibers were a perfect match with 
fibers from his pocket, but only one of the strings in the 
strangling string matched up with fibers from the kitchen 
drawer, so he was convicted of murder. Poor chap. Nothing 
like hanging by a string. 

As I already mentioned, hair can be characterized to some 
extent of its color and general appearances, but so far science 
cannot trace it to a particular individual. At least not yet. 
Thus, it is not necessary to attempt a disguise with hair- 
colorings. If a criminal does so, he must be sure that it 
washes off and leaves no chemical change in his hair, other- 
wise it could be a revelation rather than a refuge. Any 
chemical change could narrow the field down enough to 
convince a jury that that particular hair left on the bank 
counter was his. 
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Pubic hairs (perhaps because they are less exposed to the 
elements) are more individualized and are often important 
clues in sex offenses. Eyebrow and eyelash hairs are also a bit 
more personal. More than one assailant who kicked his 
victim in the head has been convicted by eyebrow hairs 
wedged in the toe of his boot. 

Plant residues have been fair game for the forensic micro- 
scope for years. A girl was raped in a field where some 
chickweed was growing, and a biologist subsequently found 
some fragments of the plant on a suspect’s coat. Chickweed 
is acommon plant, said the defense, too common to be used 
as evidence. But this particular chickweed was altered 
somewhat from the usual two species commonly found in 
that area. The biologist visited the crime scene for himself 
and found a growing patch of chickweed hybrid which 
looked exactly like that one found on the rapist’s coat. The 
girl later testified that the crime occurred exactly at that 
spot. The man was solidly convicted. In another instance, a 
wad of stolen money was identified because it had been 
stored in a damp vault and microscopic growths of mold 
were on the paper—as well as in the suspect’s car. 

Animal material is also easily identifiable, even without 
the sophisticated equipment available today. Scientists can 
tell that a fragment of tissue is not only human, but from 
what part of the body it originally came. A fish-gutter’s 
knife could give a suspect away quite easily. As any seaman 
knows, fish scales invariably stick to a knife, and each 
species has a different scale pattern which is identifiable 
under the microscope. If the suspect is a local trout fisher- 
man and the whole neighborhood knows only one, his own 
knife with trout scales still attached will expose him, espe- 
cially if the scales are mixed with human blood. 
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A forensic specialist can bring a solid knowledge of 
entomology—insects—to crack an occasional case. Not too 
many investigators have such a specialty, but there are 
enough wandering around to worry about. In one robbery, 
for instance, some bank notes were identified by the micros- 
copic insect excretion found clinging to them. It turned out 
that the suspect’s suitcase was harboring moths. Not only 
had they foraged about on the money, but the impudent 
creatures had also chewed on his suits, leaving companion 
fibers on the money which were easily traced to him. 

A more morbid point might be made. Bodies, especially 
when left out in the open, attract a wide variety of insects. 
First, the flies infest the flesh and leave their larvae, then 
maggots develop, followed by the burying beetles, and still 
later, a variety of species will be attracted by advanced stages 
of decay. A good scientist can tell how long a body has been 
lying where it was found by what insects are attracted to 
the corpse. This method was used in the investigations of the 
famous Ruxton case about fifty years ago to give an accurate 
dating of the victim’s remains, which then helped identify 
the woman killed and her murderer. 


Arson is a real problem for the examiner, obviously 
because if the crime is successful, it usually destroys its own 
evidence. Most arson fires are started by a single match. Less 
often, the outlaw uses an electrical starter or fiddles with 
acid, spontaneously combustible chemicals, or other toys. 
The first step in an arson investigation is to determine where 
the fire started. Fire normally burns upwards, only slightly 
to the side, and not at all in a downward direction. The 
investigator seeks the lowest point of destruction to begin 
his investigation. Also, the primary source will usually show 
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the deepest charring of wood and the most severe damage in 
general. Any fire will melt lead or solder; a hotter fire will 
melt aluminum, but only a truly fierce fire will melt copper 
or brass. If there’s a piece of furniture with brass fittings in- 
tact close by, an investigator can pick up a bit more informa- 
tion. He checks the depth of the charring on the woodwork 
(the charring of construction timber usually is at about the 
rate of one-and-one-half inches per hour). He checks the 
denseness of the smoke film on windows if any are intact. A 
heavy film is usually an indication of a long smoldering 
period. If the fire grew more rapidly than could be expected 
under the circumstances, arson is usually suspected. 

Several possibilities will rapidly accelerate a fire without 
an arsonist’s help. Polyurethane foam in upholstery burns 
very rapidly and produces toxic fumes. Polystyrene on walls 
or on ceilings with an overcoat of gloss paint drops flaming 
molten masses and quickly spreads a fire. The commonest 
electrical cause of fire is a short circuit, which will leave 
evidence of arcing and fusing about the fixture. Arsonists 
must be sure that there are no clocks in the room should they 
want to pull off a successful fire. A good examiner will look 
to see when the clocks stopped to tell him more about the 
timing, growth, and rapidity of the flames. 

Car fires are never totally destructive except in the 
movies—or if they’ve been torched by an arsonist. If a car is 
soaked in gasoline and then allowed to burn until it is out 
(which would require isolation), no evidence will remain. 
But this is so unusual that investigators almost automati- 
cally assume arson in such a case. They can tell whether the 
fire started in front of or behind the dashboard. If the engine 
is severely damaged with all the plastic fittings melted, then 
it is likely that the fire started there. 
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Certain materials ignite spontaneously and are perfect 
arson tools, but many of them are not readily available. 
Phosphorous and pyrophoric iron are both examples of 
rapidly spontaneous combustion material, but the corner 
drugstore doesn’t stock them. Even a heap of oil-soaked rags 
will eventually smoulder and burn, given time, an oxidiza- 
ble oil, and sufficient ventilation. 

Gardeners know that many organic materials produce 
heat, and we’ve all seen manure heaps steaming. This is 
because bacterial actions and reactions create heat. With 
esparto grass, oil cake, and some types of fodders, this can 
actually lead to ignition. Most commonly, this can happen 
with hay. A large mass of hay will trap heat, and if it is 
stacked too damp (thus encouraging bacteria), it can catch 
fire within two to twelve weeks. Remember that spontane- 
ous fires start inside the source rather than from outside as 
arson fires do. 

Arson is usually suspected when the normal fire risk is low 
and there is no obvious natural cause; when the fire has 
grown too rapidly; or if there has been a succession of fires in 
the same place. A long smoldering period can just about 
guarantee you that arson will not be suspected. Also, if there 
is a large insurance policy, or if records have been destroyed 
with just a small fire, or if there’s more than one primary 
source for the flames, you can bet that arson will be investi- 
gated. A candle ora molotov cocktail is relatively ineffective 
for arson fires. Wax or pieces of glass will usually survive the 
flames and give you away. Gas chromotographers can sniff 
out oils, kerosene, or paint thinner. Alcohol does not have a 
pronounced smell, but steam distillation will reveal its use. 
There are fuels which are presently undetectible, but we’ll 
save them for a later chapter. 
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Murder by fire is not uncommon. The usual case is that 
someone is drunk or drugged and dies from the smoldering 
of bedding or upholstery started by a dropped cigarette. In 
such circumstances, often the bed and the body are de- 
stroyed, while the room is left more or less intact. Death 
usually occurs from carbon monoxide poisoning rather than 
from flames. Many substances produce toxic fumes when 
burned: plastics, foam, some dyes in fabrics—and the 
human body, which can be consumed by the combustion of 
of its own fat. Grisly, but true. 


Explosives have gained a lot of attention in the last 
decade, what with extortion threats and skyjackings. In 
response to this new interest, large forensic labs usually have 
munitions experts available who can detail any type of 
bomb. Time bombs almost always leave a clue—part of the 
clock will usually survive. If a dry battery is used, traces of 
magnesium dioxide and the zinc casing often will be found. 
Grenades leave traces. Parcel and post bombs have even left 
enough of the wrapping paper (and stamps and postmark) to 
convict suspects. In Northern Ireland, a bomb was exploded 
which left as evidence a clothespin spring. Eventually, it led 
the investigation to the culprit. Frankly, I have little 
patience with such elaborate botches. Good, homemade 
bombs are easy to make and quite accessible to even the 
average outlaw. Details of such devices will follow, of 
course, in a later chapter. 

Bombings are on the rapid increase, even though so many 
go astray. By June of 1971, 1,858 bombing incidents were 
reported to the National Bomb Data Center—with the year 
just half over. The first motive, experts discovered, was 
usually racial protest; the second most popular source was 
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juvenile vandalism; and the third motive was political pro- 
test. None of these motives would qualify for a perfect 
crime. 

Subsequent to the kidnapping and the slaughter of the 
1972 Israeli athletes at the Munich Olympic Games, a 
worldwide onslaught of letter bombs started against promi- 
nent Jewish citizens and diplomats. Both incidents caused 
much needless pain and death for what passed for ‘‘princi- 
ple.”’ It is just this sort of passionate, muddle-headed, unsel- 
fish sort of crime that gives banditry a bad name. Even a 
proper cynic must be deeply saddened by such a misuse of 
talent. 


Ballistics is perhaps the most well-known investigative 
skill of the forensic scientist, with good reason. Ballistics is 
the most improved field of crime exploration, for the simple 
reason that more crimes are committed with guns than with 
any other weapon. There’s very little that a ballistics expert 
cannot tell about the bullet and the gun that fired it. He can 
pinpoint the type of gun used; he can tell how recently and 
how often it was fired. Even with a shotgun, pellets will give 
ample evidence: some will be deformed by the blast; others 
will be scored by the barrel. Marks left by ricochets off cars 
reveal the direction in which the bullet was traveling. In one 
case, a man fired a shotgun at his wife while she was running 
away. In rather a pathetic plea, he claimed that he aimed 
over her head, only meaning to frighten her. In fact, he 
frightened her to death. He was convicted of murder when 
examination of her skin showed that the distribution of 
pellet holes indicated a pattern which had a center right at 
her back, rather than well above her head. Good shot; bad 


liar. 
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A gun can be carefully examined as to the likelihood of 
accidental discharge. If you are planning a homicide and 
intend to claim that the gun went off accidentally, you need 
to be aware of what experts can and cannot prove. A weapon 
which has worn or broken parts, or which has a trigger pull 
that is less than normal will definitely be your best bet. 
Normal trigger pulls required to fire guns are as follows: 

— .22 rifle requires three to four pounds 

— Military rifle requires four to seven pounds 

— Revolver (single action) takes four to,five pounds 

— Revolver (double action) takes ten to fifteen 

pounds 

— Automatic pistol requires four to eight pounds 

— Shotgun requires four to five pounds of pull 
If the trigger pull of your weapon is less than these figures, 
an expert could be expected to believe that the gun went off 
by accident. With a little bit of luck. 


Documents and forgeries are a final basic category of 
forensic investigation. Here again, science has been of inval- 
uable aid to the police. Soft x-rays and infrared image 
converters have been added to the usual microscopes to give 
forensic experts additional clues in the detection of forgeries 
and frauds. We’ve all heard of an indented impression of 
writing appearing on the pad under which the criminal 
wrote his incriminating note. Such evidence has convicted 
several sloppy outlaws. In one instance, a farmer’s daughter 
(sic) had an illegitimate child by aman named Gordon. She 
wanted him to support the child. Anxious to avoid his 
responsibilities, he came to her stating that he’d found a 
couple who wanted to adopt their baby. He had a letter 
from the couple to prove his claim. She gave up the child to 
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him, entrusting him to carry it to the supposed ‘‘new 
parents. No such parents existed, of course, and when the 
child’s murdered body was later found, a search of Gordon’s 
cottage turned up a pad with the indented text of the 
‘letter’ from the nonexistent parents intact. Gordon was 
convicted and executed. 

Phony stamps, monies, papers and legal documents, and 
rare books are all identifiable under the microscope. It is 
now possible for an expert to tell which line of ink writing 
came from which pen, to differentiate between inks them- 
selves, and to detect all erasures and alterations. Handwrit- 
ings can usually be identified, and even typewriting can be 
traced back to its original typewriter. Electric typewriters 
give the criminal the best chance of avoiding detection, 
because these machines show very little user characteristics. 
For folks sour on academia, the best idea of all is to go to the 
local university into one of the study areas and use one of 
their electric machines. 


There is an interesting book tucked deep at the back of a 
few libraries which every good outlaw—or potential one— 
should know well. It is by Nicholas Ross (a pseudonym, for 
obvious reasons), and it is called, The Policeman’s Bible or 
the Art of Taking A Bribe. ‘‘Mr. Ross’’ is a policeman in a 
major metropolitan area, and he knows from whence he 
speaks. He advises each cop on the beat on how to earn a 
great deal of undetected, tax-free cash. To offer a successful 
bribe, you need only take his advice and reverse it. 

For additional information on the developments in foren- 
sic science, check the following sources regularly. Many 
major public and university libraries carry the current issues 


of: 
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Journal of the Forensic Science Society 

e Journal of Forensic Sciences 

Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police 

Science (NorthWestern School of Law) 

Criminologist (Forensic Publishing Co., London) 

e Detective Cases, Detective Dragnet, and Detective 
Files (crime magazines, most of them published 
in Canada) 

Books: 


e Expert Witness, H. J. Walls, (John Lang, London, 
1972) 

e Scotland Yard Scientist (Taplinger Publishing Co., 
NY, 73) 

e An Introduction to Criminalistics, James W. 
Osterburg, (Indiana University Press, 1972) 


Some of the more popular magazines: 


Front Page Detective 
Inside Detective 
Headquarters Detective 
Master Detective 
Official Detective 
Startling Detective 
True Detective 

@ True Police Cases 


All addresses for these magazines, should you be unable to 
get them from your local pulp dealer, can be found in any 
publications directory or in the Writer’s Market Handbook. 


Now, I’ve given any potential lawbreaker a great deal to 
think about. I did so to emphasize the value of planning and 
of knowing your business. If you wanted to start a retail 
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business of some sort, you would check out the competition 
carefully to see what they offered and how you could better 
fill the needs of the consumer, would you not? Checking out 
the latest in forensic science is that logical step for the 
successful outlaw. There is no school you can attend, no 
correspondence course (except this one) that you can take to 
train yourself for your new ‘‘second career.’’ You should 
apply this knowledge of your adversary’s arsenal—but don’t 
let it paralyze you with fright. As Thoreau said, ‘““The man 
for whom the law exists—the man of forms, the 
conservative—is a tame man.” 

To give you further courage, remember that ex-policeman 
and police chemist, Jay Cameron Hall, claims that tens of 
thousands of major crimes are never even examined by a fo- 
rensic scientist. In the average burglary in the United States, 
no attempt at allis made to gather some of the most obvious 
sorts of evidence. At least in the nineteenth century one 
could hope for a Sherlock Holmes with his magnifying glass. 

Today, a scanty crime report is taken and filed, and the 
insurance company picks up the bill. No one looks for marks 
of entry, footprints, fingerprints, or even notes sufficient 
data on the articles stolen. It is ironic that law enforcement 
has at its fingertips amazing crime-fighting tools, but the 
sheer volume of the case loads makes the use of even the most 
rudimentary tools impossible. 

A report of the California Counsel on Criminal Justice 
stated that less than 1 percent of the known major crimes 
ever received the attention of a trained criminologist. Of 
over eight thousand cases reported to the Berkeley police in 
1968, only 489 resulted in evidence being transmitted to a 
crime lab. Drug cases (essentially crimes without victims) 
accounted for 452 of the 489 reported to the forensic lab. 
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Another study found that in nearly every city which had a 
crime lab, the response to a reported burglary varied from 
the suggestion that the victim bring down a list of his stolen 
property to an outright refusal to take action at all. This is 
particularly true if the loss is under a thousand dollars. The 
police merely come out and grudgingly take a quick report, 
give advice as to how to fill out the insurance claims, and 
leave. If the loss or the victim is important enough, a token 
investigation may occur. Common treatment of major bur- 
glary involves a national fingerprint search only. If the 
criminal has worn gloves (as most do), the case stops right 
there. No one looks for tire tracks, footprints, soil samples, 
glass chips, paint exchanges at the entry point, or any tool 
marks. Such a waste of knowledge and potential reminds 
one of Cornelius Vanderbilt’s dismissal, ‘“The public be 
damned.” 

And as more and more forensic scientists come into the 
field, fewer and fewer are used in police work. Even the old 
standby techniques, the ones that stood Sherlock Holmes in 
such good stead, are rarely used today. Crimes which twenty 
years ago may have caused a ripple in the community and 
therefore in the police labs, today are merely additions to 
data files and statistical reports. 

A random sampling of the evidence-gathering potential 
of police forces in Buffalo, Cleveland, Omaha, and Hono- 
lulu showed that not more than two available evidence 
experts were on duty at any given time, even though all of 
these cities have many thousands of crimes each year. Drug 
crimes are taking up so much lab time that only murder cases 
can bump them off the priority roster. The typical forensic 
scientist is overworked, and the typical lab is totally under- 
budgeted and understaffed. Only three universities in the 
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whole country even graduate criminalists, and very few good 
candidates even apply. Those who do usually go imme- 
diately into private or corporate work where the money and 
the prestige is a lot more to their liking. 

As to the competency of forensic experts, there is no 
review board to decide their qualifications, no successful or 
consistent way of knowing whether this or that particular 
“‘expert’”’ has kept abreast of the latest findings in his field, 
and no standard way to test his overall knowledge. There- 
fore, any good attorney can (and should) attack the scien- 
tist’s opinion in the courtroom. 

Until the forensic Jab functions independently of the 
bureaucratic and budgetary system; until the field attracts 
bright young talent; until public pressure requires the use of 
criminalists in all major crimes; and until licensed forensic 
experts pass along at least the core of their knowledge to the 
policeman on the beat, crime will continue to bea profitable 
and plausible hobby. Don’t be put off by all this scientific 
potential. Merely be aware; and be wary. In that way, you’ll 
always be one step ahead of the law and the labs. 


IV. AN ASSORTMENT OF 
PERFECT THEFTS 


The fact that many people should be shocked by what he 
writes practically imposes it as a duty upon the writer to 
go on shocking them. 

—Aldous Huxley 


4} people have been tempted to slip out of a store 
with a free goody or two. In fact, many would admit to a 
childish snitch of candy or asmall toy. Almost as many will 
confess to having been caught. But those who were not 
apprehended learned early some of the skills—and the 
thrills—associated with crime. 

There are two major groups of shoplifters, the commer- 
cial professionals or boosters and the occasional amateurs or 
snitches. Boosters are bonafide criminals who have contacts 
with an organized fence. Snitches are chronic thieves who 
are also respectable citizens. Most would pale at the sugges- 
tion that they are budding outlaws. In reality, the only thing 
that separates the amateurs from the pros is the technique 
used. Forget the myths that shoplifters are the desperate 
poor who are stealing out of necessity, or that they are 
compulsive neurotics stealing because of uncontrollable 
urges. Like most sociological or psychological explanations 
of crime, the reality fails to conform to the theory. They 
steal because they want to and because it’s so very easy. 
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Twelve department stores in New York City, for ex- 
ample, collectively estimated their theft losses for one year 
at some $10 million. A store executive said in an interview, 
“If we actually knew what is being stolen, we would proba- 
bly lose our minds.’’ The stolen merchandise recovered from 
the apartment of a teenage boy who had worked in the 
camera section of a department store for six months 
included twenty suits, racks of ties, forty-two cameras, and 
closets full of sheets, blankets, towels, shoes, underwear, 
cooking utensils, and women’s wear. He had forged sales 
receipts which his girlfriend then used to pick up the goods. 
What is amazing here is that he was able to steal so much 
with such an amateur scheme. 

Employee theft is far and away more lucrative than casual 
shoplifting. One eastern drug chain had a $1.4 million 
inventory loss in six months, so the management used lie 
detectors on its 1,400 employees. It was found that nearly 
three-fourths of the staff had been helping themselves to 
merchandise and petty cash. As Donald Laird of the Man- 
agement Review stated, ‘‘Such surveys seem to indicate that 
small-scale theft, cheating, and lying is prevalent in about 
60 percent of the population.” 

Shoplifting cases are usually handled by private depart- 
ment store detectives rather than the city police. Asa result, 
arrests for shoplifting (and most employee theft) rarely 
come to public attention and never enter into the records 
that form the basis for crime statistics. Detectives employed 
by a single downtown department store in Chicago arrested 
two-thirds as many adult women for shoplifting in that 
store alone in one year as all those arrested for petty larceny 
in the entire city of Chicago for the same period. This figure 
becomes even more interesting if one assumes that store 
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detectives are correct when they say they catch only about 
one out of every ten who shoplift on any given day. Quite a 
free-for-all out there, up and down the aisles. 

So how do the best shoplifters operate? Supermarket 
snitches often walk out with armloads of steaks at a time or 
large quantities of fish, turkey, or other canned goods. I 
know one lady who regularly walks off with a fifty-pound 
sack of dog food. She simply asks the boy who takes her bags 
to the car to get her one. He never checks her receipt or even 
asks if she has paid for it. In that way, she saves fifteen 
dollars a week on her grocery bill. But this is small time. 

Many people wonder why items are so overpackaged in 
America. The reason all those small items like razor blades 
are glued on or sealed within larger cards is to help keep 
them out of pockets. Likewise the reason for wrapping fruit: 
so that the housewife cannot take the top layer of strawber- 
ries from each pint and make up her own basket. The 
dishonesty of such an action may escape most of you, but 
that is why the fruit is so carefully sealed. 

Other little tricks of successful shoplifters include filling 
large boxes of soap flakes or cereal to the brim from another 
box, or switching caps (on which prices are stamped) of 
small bottles of hand lotion or shampoo to large bottles 
having the same cap size. And really, retailers have no one to 
blame but themselves. They display all the goodies so attrac- 
tively and have deliberately used our own greed against us 
for so many years, that shoplifting is the biggest crime in our 
acquisitive nation. 

As Dave Chapman, a leading packager says, ‘““The philos- 
ophy of self-service and open-rack merchandizing is 
predicated on the increase in sales appeal by removing the 
inhibitions between the consumer and the product. The 
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closer we get the customer to the product, the higher the 
chance he will buy.”’ Ineed hardly point out (gleefully) that 
the higher the chance, too, that he will steal. 

Shoplifters are often surprised and encouraged to discover 
that few stores actually arrest adult snitches. Those stickers 
warning that ‘‘we prosecute all shoplifters’’ are little more 
than psychological ploys. False arrest, slander, forcible de- 
tention and even kidnapping charges can boomerang against 
a person who makes a citizen’s arrest. And a good defense 
attorney can often render a shoplifting charge harmless since 
the arresting citizen rarely knows all the ins and outs of the 
laws of evidence. Often, for the merchant, the gain is not 
worth the risk. The best he can do is to detain a suspect until 
a real cop comes along. Then he must be able to prove 
probable cause and not mere suspicion. All in all, the odds 
(as with most crime) are with the outlaw and not with the 
vigilante. 

Most major department stores use cameras, closed-circuit 
televisions, one-way mirrors, and electronic tags on large 
items to prevent pilferage. The detective must see the theft 
being made, so usually a person who steals one item and is 
seen is followed until he steals another and can be caught 
red-handed. Detectives are partial to investigating those 
who look like petty thieves, and are understandably nervous 
about nabbing white, well-dressed, middle-aged women. 

The store detectives are usually women dressed as 
shoppers, complete with handbags and shopping carts. Dur- 
ing a big season like the Christmas rush, you can expect one 
in every ten shoppers to be a disguised store detective. But 
they are obliged to perform many functions, most of which 
distract them from catching the shoplifter. The chief first- 
floor detective of a large urban store stated that in one 
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month she and her assistants dealt with alcoholics, narcotic 
addicts, an accident victim who wandered in off the street, a 
flasher in the women’s department, a fatal heart attack, and 
a dozen lost children. Together with these incidentals, shop- 
lifters, purse-snatchers, and pickpockets calmly continued 
to ply their trades. 

Be aware of one potentially lucrative scheme. A man 
pockets a fifty-dollar snakeskin wallet and is observed by a 
store detective. The detective follows him, arrests him, and 
then searches his trench coat pockets. In making the arrest, 
the detective has had to use some slight force to restrain him 
and has inadvertently damaged his coat and wrenched his 
arm. Unfortunately, the detective finds no wallet on this 
particular “‘shoplifter.”” The thief threw (or ditched) the 
wallet by placing it between his sets of pockets and allowing 
it to slip to the floor. There is now no evidence of theft on 
his person; he has been injured in the arrest proceedings; and 
he will become the plaintiff in a very expensive false arrest 
suit against the department store. 

If he has no previous record, the shoplifter will probably 
win his suit. More likely, his claim will never go to court at 
all, and he will settle for a tidy sum. 

One experienced store detective told me that often a thief 
will wait until he is away from the store, and then cannot 
resist taking out the stolen item and examining it. Thus, the 
detective who has patiently followed him can make the 
arrest in a public place with plenty of witnesses. The obvious 
answer to such a tactic is to wait until you get to the privacy 
of your own home before inspecting your booty. 

Detectives watch for some little-known signals from a 
potential shoplifter. For example, the typical shopper looks 
at merchandise and ignores other people in the store; the 
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shoplifter watches people in order to know if he is being 
watched or followed. The shopper who carries a large shop- 
ping or knitting bag, a briefcase, or who carries or wears a 
bulky coat is watched more carefully. Adolescents are prime 
suspects. Blacks are watched more than whites. But the 
woman (or man) who appears to be affluent, poised, and 
self-confident is quite likely to get away with half the store. 
Even if she is observed, she’ll rarely be apprehended. A 
detective would have to be very sure or very desperate to risk 
the arrest of someone who looks as if she has no previous 
record, has connections in high places, or is able to afford an 
expensive attorney. Most stores would almost rather lose 
the goods than take the risk. 

Detectives look out for professional boosters more than 
for small time snitches. They are most likely to prosecute 
those suspects who have incorrect or no personal identifica- 
tion, who give an out-of-town or a hotel address, or who 
have pawn tickets or locker keys on their persons. 

Detectives also watch shopping behavior for clues. An 
experienced thief, for example, will usually go up the escala- 
tor rather than down and out of the store, just to see if he’s 
being followed. The pro will look for a spot to remove tags 
and labels, so an experienced detective will usually watch 
staircases, restrooms, and telephone booths. 

Large department stores will usually prosecute more read- 
ily than smaller, classier stores. Discount stores such as 
K-Mart prosecute everyone, regardless of their situation or 
status. There was even a recent case of K-Mart bringing a 
suit against a woman whose child picked up and walked out 
with a fifty-nine cent rattle. The store lost the case, but they 
made it clear in the courtroom that they intend to continue 
to fully prosecute all possible shoplifters. This is an unusual 
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attitude, however, and is not the case with most major retail 
chains. The perfect spot to steal remains, therefore, the local 
neighborhood store which depends upon your repeat busi- 
ness to survive. 

Surprisingly, it is not difficult to steal larger items that 
will not fit under a coat or in a purse. Television sets, office 
typewriters, and other objects have often been carried off by 
professional thieves. The outlaw merely steals a sales slip 
and fills it out with the specifications of the article to be 
stolen. Catalog counters (like those at Sears and Penney’s) 
provide the perfect opportunity. The criminal merely marks 
the sales slip paid, even forging the manager’s signature if 
need be. Then the thief presents the sales slip to a clerk, and 
the obliging employee helps him load the item into his car. 
One detective related a story about the theft of a seventeen- 
foot canoe. He saw the man lift it off the display stand and 
balance it on his head. He followed the man down six flights 
of stairs, past half-a-dozen store guards, out to a jammed 
boulevard, and for several blocks down crowded streets to a 
parked car. When the ‘‘canoe-lifter’’ began to tie his prize to 
the car roof, the detective could stand it no longer and 
flashed his badge. What is astonishing is that he waited so 
long to make the pinch. 

The items that are usually stolen are records, accessories, 
jewelry, women’s clothing and small leather goods. Conse- 
quently, these departments are well-guarded. The items 
rarely pilfered are children’s clothing, men’s clothing (by 
women) and women’s clothing (by men), household items 
like sheets, towels, tablewear, and other basic goods. Natu- 
rally, these items therefore make better targets. Also, most 
bandits steal more than one thing at a time. If you want to 
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be believed as a first-timer (and thus not prosecuted), steal 
only one item at a time. 

The collective observations of store detectives add up to 
the opinion that it is more difficult to apprehend men than 
women, because men take just one object and then get out of 
the store. ‘‘People,’’ said one detective, ‘‘steal in the same 
way they buy. A man comes in with something definite in 
mind. He takes it and leaves. Women shop around. They 
look at this and that, handle the goods, feel it, smell it, put it 
down, come back and go away again. It’s just the way they 
shop. You go crazy watching them. But if you’re not sure 
enough to pick them up on the first thing they steal, you can 
usually follow them until they take something else.”’ 

Store detectives use the naivete of most pilferers as a 
weapon against them. They always approach a suspect as 
gently and quietly as possible saying, for example, “‘I repre- 
sent the store office, and I’m afraid we will have to see 
what’s in your shopping bag. Would you come with me 
please?”’ The detective counts on the fact that his simple 
statement will strike stark terror in the heart of the thief. If 
the pilferer balks, the detective adds, ‘“‘You wouldn’t want 
to be embarrassed in front of all these people, would you? 
We can talk more privately in the office.’’ Too often, the 
outlaw gives in without a fight. Obviously, a smarter tactic 
would be to counter such a maneuver with an outright 
refusal to go to the office or anywhere else where you may be 
outnumbered. If necessary, act hysterical and make a loud 
scene. The store is more likely to be embarrassed at this 
point of the confrontation than at any other time. It helps to 
remember that ‘‘the store’’ is nothing more thana collection 
of individuals, just like yourself, who are susceptible to the 
same timidities as you may be. If you are dressed in such a 
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way as to excite compassion or admiration from onlookers, 
you will have plenty of sympathy on all sides. Also, if you 
refuse and are manhandled, you have a much better case for 
false arrest, though each detective is well aware of this. 

Be sure that you have no public locker keys or pawn 
tickets on you. Be sure, too, that you have adequate identifi- 
cation and something to indicate some status (like prestigi- 
ous membership cards or many charge accounts, especially 
of the store in which you steal). Most pilferers react hysteri- 
cally once confronted in an office and convinced of pending 
arrest. They never think to be calm and demand a lawyer. 
Reverse the trend. React hysterically in public, but once in 
the privacy of the office, be calm and refuse to make any 
statement without your lawyer present. 

Shoplifting, like other crimes, has its own jargon. For 
example: 

e Heel—a professional shoplifter 

e Booster—a shoplifter, pro, who fences what he 

steals 

e Snitch—a pilferer, an amateur, a once-in-awhile 
thief 
Clout—the act of stealing 
Bennywork—to use an overcoat to hide stolen goods 
Pennyweighter—a jewel thief 
Crotch worker—a booster who has trained herself 
to hold merchandise beneath her dress and between 
her legs and walk out of the store 
e Cover, shade, stall—to act as an accomplice 
e Hustle, throw a hump—to distract or divert 

attention 

e Booster skirt—a garment especially designed to hold 


stolen goods 
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e Booster box, bad bag—a garment box designed to 
look like a wrapped package but with an opening 
into which goods can be placed 

Some common tools of the professional shoplifter are: 
razor blades (to slash off tags and labels), disguises, wigs, 
canes, full skirts with elastic waists, boxes or baskets to 
simulate pregnancy and to conceal bulky items, and old- 
fashioned bloomers to hide larger goods. Coat linings tai- 
lored to hold merchandise between the coat and the pocket 
can be used by either sex, and large handbags, briefcases, and 
shopping bags are popular shoplifting devices. 

A good booster box can be a real boon to the “‘shopping”’ 
specialist. To the observer, the box appears to be a package 
ready for mailing or giving, but the hidden slit in the side or 
the bottom can allow the outlaw to insert a dozen record 
albums without ever unwrapping the box itself. Briefcases 
with hinged sides or bottom openings will hold shirts, 
sweaters, ties, and even portable typewriters or calculators. 
This standard ploy won’t work in a sophisticated market- 
place, but in a rural area or a small boutique, it will still 
effectively deceive any employees. 

Here are two near-perfect ideas to add to your catalog 
of possibilities. One well-respected professional shoplifter 
said she cleared the ground for herself by acting the part of a 
disagreeable, fussy, bargain-hunting shopper. Consequently, 
sales clerks who knew her type vanished on seeing her. 
Furthermore, she changed her dress and hairstyle frequently. 
She never stole the same merchandise in the same way twice. 
She only stole one item at a time, and she always bought 
another item similar to the one stolen but slightly less 
expensive. She shoplifted successfully in the Chicago loop 
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area for eight years until she graduated to bigger and better 
things. 

One very short woman stole nothing but ladies’ suits. Her 
small size made it possible for her to conceal herself behind 
clothing racks which are about five feet high. About a half 
hour before closing, she selected the goods she wanted and 
pinned the skirts and jackets firmly to hangers. Then, just at 
closing, she went to the racks where her pinned suits were 
waiting, slipped the suits under the bulky coat and walked 
nonchalantly from the store with all the rest of the shoppers. 
The final act of stealing was done so swiftly (she had it 
down to less than three seconds) that she was impossible to 
apprehend. 

One male pro who specialized in men’s suits always hung 
the suits (four and five at a time) from a chain he wore 
around his neck. His overcoat was especially tailored to hide 
the merchandise hanging beneath it. Mothers have even 
trained their children to put ‘‘dropped’’ items off the shelves 
into their pockets, and used baby buggies to conceal stolen 
goods. A whole team of shoplifters in the New York area 
specialized in small pieces of jewelry which they would 
pocket and let slip between the lining of their pants and the 
fabric. This was when bellbottoms and large cuffs were in 
vogue, and they were able to walk away with several pounds 
of stones apiece. 

Shoplifting, then, is a valuable art, and a good training 
ground for the more daring types of theft. Some outlaws are 
so successful at it that they never feel the need to progress to 
anything else. But stagnation can lead to carelessness and 
overconfidence—which inevitably increases the risk of 
apprehension. Vary your goals and methods and you have a 
better chance of outwitting those who are paid (but rarely 
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trained) to catch you. I’m indebted to Mary Owen Cameron 
for her book, The Booster and the Snitch and the informa- 
tion I took from it. 


House burglary takes a great deal more nerve but, prop- 
erly planned, it can be infinitely more lucrative. Listen to 
Frank Hohimer, famous cat burglar: 


I made three to five million a year as a cat burglar 
and home invader. One of the best in the nation. I 
worked neighborhoods like I had a license to 
steal. I was a professional. I worked as silent as 
any cat and never woke any member of any 
household making an entry. But it is a hell of a 
frightening feeling to walk into someone’s house 
when they are sleeping. I don’t think there is 
another like it on earth. 


Hohimer tells his story in his own words in the book, The 
Home Invaders; Confessions of A Cat Burglar. He was given 
a thirty-year term for the robbery of the mansion of the 
millionaire architect Temple Buell in Colorado. Make no 
mistake. Hohimer was never arrested; he turned himself in. 
He was running a successful pancake restaurant, and the 
police had no idea who or where he was after eight years of 
profitable burglaries. But he feared Mafia retribution 
against his wife and child, so he turned state’s evidence and 
deliberately exposed himself. He will be eligible for parole 
in a few short years, and those he turned state’s evidence 
against will be safely tucked behind bars. He is not only a 
professional, but he is a shrewd negotiator. 

Hohimer’s recipe for a successful burglary will be of 
interest to every potential outlaw. He learned from Okla- 
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homa Smith, one of the slickest cat burglars and finest jewel 
thieves to ever grace the art. Smith is currently doing life for 
murder. He killed his wife, but he was never arrested for 
burglary. Because of his training and his professionalism, 
Hohimer’s book reads like a do-it-yourself manual for for- 
tune. His attention to detail clearly marks him as a profes- 
sional. He was somewhat of a purist, having nothing but 
contempt for those burglars who dabbled in rape, torture, or 
murder on the side. He got in, got the goods, and got 
out—rarely even disturbing the sleep of his victims. The 
Times Magazine said he “‘worked with military precision”’ 
and that he and his gang ‘‘were known for their stealth and 
daring.’’ What is most interesting to us, of course, is that he 
was a total success. Only his later involvement with the 
Mafia brought him down. 

Hohimer suggests as the basic tools for a beginner: a 
six-inch bladed knife, the cheap kind that you can buy at any 
hardware store; a twelve-inch metal ruler; a box of safety 
matches; and a penlight. These items are all readily available 
and anonymous, should you have to ditch them. Black is an 
ideal color to wear, and tennis shoes are an excellent invest- 
ment. Buy the type of shoes which are inexpensive and which 
carry no identifying insignia on the bottom tread. Carry 
several pairs of synthetic gloves (no real leather as it leaves 
pore marks like fingerprints) and several ski masks. Ski 
masks are considered better than stockings pulled over the 
face because the stocking causes such extreme facial distor- 
tion. A victim waking up to a stocking mask is much more 
liable to panic. You don’t need hysterics, just respect. 

It is never a good idea to steal in your own neighborhood, 
and rarely a good idea to steal in the best part of town. The 
best homes with the most to steal will also have the most 
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sophisticated security systems and the most regular patrols. 
Often, these homes are on cul-de-sacs or on the water. Both 
situations require a bit more finesse when (or if) it comes 
to a quick escape. As a novice, pick the second-best areas 
to begin. 

Carry no identification, but do carry at least five $100 
bills tucked in your pocket. In case you are caught, they 
could come in handy as a bribe, a bail ticket, or to retain an 
attorney in a hurry. 

Remember that a full moon is your enemy, but a dark, 
warm night is a burglar’s dream. On warm nights, windows 
are often open, and people tend to have trouble sleeping. 
When they do finally sleep, they often sleep sounder towards 
the early morning hours. Remember too that a person sitting 
in a room with the lights on cannot see you out in the 
darkness as long as you do not allow your shadow to fall on 
the window. 

There are several ways to silence or to distract a barking 
dog, though a good guard dog can be dealt with in only one 
way. A family pet will often be silenced by meat or by 
simply letting him out the gate. The best method, however, 
and the only one for any dog who is serious about stopping 
you, require that you carry a tranquilizer gun. They are 
swift, silent, and most effective. 

Choosing which house to rob is a logical process. 
Check the cars in the garage: are there two of them? Late 
vintage? Expensive? Are they well-kept? Are there any keys 
in the ignition? If possible, back the car out of the garage and 
park it on the street. You may need it for a quick getaway 
later in the night. Then check the house for outside alarm 
systems. Pay no attention to those decals on the windows 
which warn of anti-theft systems, but do look for telltale 
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wires or trip wires near the entries. Pick a house with 
shrubbery around it; grass in the yard rather than mud, anda 
sliding-glass door if possible. Remember that the location of 
the house is vital too. Try not to pick a house on a dead-end 
street unless you’ve planned an on-foot getaway through the 
back woods. Like a prairie dog, a successful outlaw always 
leaves himself more than one exit. 

On a winter night, plan to start about 1:00 a.m. People 
tend to go to bed earlier and lock up their homes tighter. 
On a summer evening, you can usually plan to start later. 
Remember that the first few hours of sleep are generally the 
deepest. 

Once you've selected the time and the place, proceed as 
though you were going into battle. Open a door or a win- 
dow, then wait at least a half-hour before entering the 
house. If you’ve triggered any silent alarms, it’s a lot easier 
to explain your presence outside the house rather than 
inside, hiding in some closet. Once inside the house, open 
both the back and front doors so that you will have two 
escape routes. Check the refrigerator for baby formula. 
Believe it or not, thieves sometimes feed and change a 
sleeping baby, simply so that the child won’t cry and wake 
the whole household. 

Once you've prepared your exits and quelled any baby or 
dog, carefully check out the occupants of the house. 
You should know how many people are in each bedroom. 
Don’t create a situation where you can be surprised. Chil- 
dren will generally sleep through anything, but you should 
know where they are, just in case. Be sure that you’ve taken 
the phone off the hook downstairs and work with your 
gloves on at all times. 
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Find the master bedroom and go immediately to the 
man’s side of the bed. Check under the pillow (here is where 
a light touch really comes in handy), and look for any gun in 
the dresser next to the bed. Remove all cash and rings from 
jewelry boxes, bathroom sinks, pants pockets, purses, and 
from the tops of the dressers. At this point, you need to 
decide whether or not you plan to wake your victims. 
Hohimer often did, but only to gather more booty. If there is 
a wall safe, or the wife is wearing an expensive diamond, 
and you feel sure that there are other stashes of cash or 
valuables in the house that you have not found, then by all 
means wake them up. But do so carefully, and only if you 
feel you can pull it off with a great deal of authority and 
command. Hohimer’s method was to point a penlight in the 
man’s face and hold a revolver in the other. He would then 
gently wake the man, saying, ‘“This is a robbery. No one will 
be hurt if you do as you are told.”’ Not surprisingly, he rarely 
got an argument. 

It is essential to stand back far enough so that your victim 
cannot grab then gun all of a sudden. Some people, when 
newly awakened, tend to react with bizarre and quick re- 
flexes. Do not let anyone turn on the lights. You maintain a 
certain psychological power when you are the only one to 
control all lights. Undoubtedly, the wife will awaken, but if 
she does not, you can awaken her in the same way. It is better 
still to have her husband awaken her. 

Realize that the sight of a gun-toting man in black with a 
ski mask over his face will severely frighten most people. 
One robber told of a harrowing experience when his elderly 
victim had a near-fatal heart attack. He felt so badly about 
it that he called the ambulance for the man and left without 
robbing him at all. You must keep your victims frightened 
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but not hysterical. Tell them to take off their valuables and 
to direct you to any other valuables in the house. Most 
victims will readily comply, especially if you are firm, calm, 
and professional. Explain that you must tie them up in order 
to escape, but that you will not harm them. To convince 
them of your intentions, grab a handful of ties, tell them 
that these will hold but not bind them, and ask them if 
either needs to take medication for the next few hours. A 
strong need to go to the bathroom does not count. Allow the 
woman (and man, if he is unclothed) to slip on a robe to 
avoid chills. All these actions will have a calming effect on 
them and will reassure them that you mean them no harm. 
Then tie them securely. Do not ask one to tie the other; 
people have seen too many movies and will imagine them- 
selves as heroes, given the slightest excuse. Tie the man first. 
The woman is not as likely to go for your gun. Have her sit 
in the far corner of the room while you tie her husband, and 
keep talking to her the whole time you do it. Reassure them 
that any children are still asleep and undisturbed. Merely 
being reminded of their children will make many parents 
quite docile. 

Now’s the time to ask for the car keys. Be sure to find out 
which car the keys fit. One burglar tells a story of having to 
go back inside the house, up two flights of stairs, and into 
the master bedroom again to confront his two bundled-up 
victims, simply to ask them which car the keys would start. 
Doesn’t make for a good impression. It’s always a good idea 
to take the car keys, even if you don’t intend to use the car as 
a getaway vehicle. Remind them that you are a professional, 
and that their insurance company will cover their losses— 
then leave, as quickly and as silently as you came. 
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Give some thought to your daytime cover. Live on the 
ground floor of a large apartment complex or, better yet, 
own your own home. It is important that neighbors not be 
able to observe you coming and going at odd hours. Have a 
regular daytime job. You need to be able to account for any 
cash you have, and it helps to have the normal trappings of 
civilian life like checking accounts, savings, credit cards, and 
a mortgage, in case of arrest. 

As you expand your skills, invest in some fine tools. 
Hohimer suggests that the well-stocked burglary case should 
contain: two guns (one .38 snubnose revolver and one tran- 
quilizer gun), a set of lock picks, a good bolt cutter, stiff 
plastic cards or sheets, penlights, a butane torch, an icepick, 
a butcher knife, a glass cutter, three-inch masking tape, 
spare ski masks and gloves, a wire cutter, and a Suzi. A Suzi 
is asixteen-inch pair of pliers which, when wrapped around 
a doorknob and turned, breaks the lock silently. The butcher 
knife will cut right through the panels of some doors and 
through screens. The ice pick, when heated, will melt 
through rubber casements or can be used to flick up an inside 
lock after the screen is cut. The butane torch renders most 
glass penetrable. Simply torch the glass in a circular or 
rectangular pattern. After it cracks, tape it, then pull out the 
cracked glass silently. Be sure you are never caught with these 
tools as they will neatly brand you as a burglar to most any 
lawman. 

If you intend to seriously pursue this particular line of 
business, take the time to learn a little about your targets. 
Learn to know good jewelry from fake, and how to recog- 
nize negotiable securities, good sterling, investment art, rare 
coin collections, and valuable business machines. Think 
through the steps of each invasion. What will you do if the 
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woman has a five-carat diamond on her finger, but she can’t 
get it off? You can stand and tug and swear and sweat—or 
you can simply remove the stone with your wirecutters. Ina 
pinch, you can even wrap her finger in string and, as the 
circulation is cut off, her ring will slide off easily. The point 
is to think ahead and avoid situations of surprise. 

By thinking ahead, you minimize the necessity of threat- 
ening your victims. Simply the act of holding a gun on them 
should be threat enough. One rank amateur told a woman 
that if she couldn’t get her ring off, he’d have to cut off her 
finger. Naturally, she became hysterical. She finally got her 
ring off her finger, but her husband was so incensed that he 
put considerable pressure on the police to investigate such an 
ungentlemanly job. The fool was eventually caught. Use 
your head and the experience of others in the business, and 
you'll avoid this sort of unpleasantness. 

Planning ahead can forego several other impediments. 
Suppose you are having trouble getting in the door. Often, 
there will be a tool in the garage that will ease you inside. 
For example, a stubborn sliding glass door can usually be 
lifted up out of its track by asharp spade, slid out of its lock, 
and then replaced again. 

Cat burglars can make extremely successful outlaws, 
especially if they change their locale and method of opera- 
tion frequently. A professional who knows the location of 
valuables and how to get at them is secure for life. He can get 
his information from jewelry salesmen, insurance execu- 
tives, retail salesmen, and even auctioneers of estates. There 
is no police protection against this sort of crime. As 
Hohimer puts it: ““The way these cat burglars work, it is 
impossible to get caught on the job. The best policeman in 
the world will tell you that when a cat is working their city, 
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they just hope he is making one score and then leaving . . . a 
professional can work as often as he wants, anywhere he 
wants, with little threat of harrassment.’’ My gratitude goes 
out to Hohimer for making this sort of information 
public—it’s useful to both outlaw and victim alike. 


Hohimer makes burglary sound quite possible, and bank 
jobs can be just as easy, if you bring to them a little daring 
and imagination. And amazingly, this reassurance comes 
directly from a head cashier of a large suburban bank. He 
had quietly been embezzling money over a twenty-five year 
period. He stole no more than $14,000 altogether, and only 
to supplement his rather meager salary. When he was finally 
caught, he was fifty, and had lived frugally all his life. He 
was given a five-year sentence. He was so bitter that he told 
several would-be outlaws how to successfully rob a bank. 
According to them, it is really quite simple. Here is one 
example. The night deposit bank drawer only holds just so 
much money, and it gets quite full over most weekends. If 
Friday or Monday is a banking holiday, it will not begin to 
hold the bulk of deposits. Inevitably, a bank employee must 
come down to the office sometime over the weekend to 
withdraw some of the night deposit money from the box, 
simply to make room for more. But he cannot process it, nor 
can he put it in the vault which is on a timed lock. Unless the 
bank has a special safe for this reason, he simply stores the 
cash behind a counter or in a drawer. Sometimes, in a rural 
area, he merely sets the money on the floor beside the night 
deposit box. Keep in mind that deposits from major 
department stores over the weekend can run close to 
$50,000 in cash. The only thing between an outlaw and that 
weekend money is a glass door on the metal deposit box 
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lid—a door which is quite vulnerable to an ordinary glass 
cutter. Better still, it would be quite simple to follow the 
employee into the bank and unburden him of so much excess 
baggage. The crime seemed so ludicrously simple that one 
outlaw asked the ex-bank employee why the bank would 
take such an unnecessary risk with large deposits. The cash- 
ier responded, ‘“‘They know that it doesn’t belong to the 
bank. It belongs to the federal government because the bank 
is insured by the feds. So long as they have some kind of 
locked door between the money and the outside, then their 
insurance is in effect, and they have nothing to lose.” 

Insurance coverage is a mitigating factor in other bank 
decisions as well. Few people realize that bank guards are 
often instructed to never draw their guns on bank property. 
Again, it is the insurance risk which creates their caution. 
The bank would rather lose insured money than risk a 
shoot-out and possibly a negligence lawsuit from a wounded 
customer. If the guard wants to follow a robber off bank 
property to exchange gunfire, then he’s free to do so. But 
how many times do you suppose it occurs that a marginally 
paid employee is going to risk that type of action? 

But obviously, the ideal way to avoid the whole issue is to 
work witha partner who can divert the guard. Bank guards, 
like department store detectives, are responsible for keeping 
out undesirables and drunks, stopping little arguments 
between customers, helping people to get their car started if 
it stalls, and even to help change a flat or call a wrecker. His 
weapon notwithstanding, a bank guard is really more of a 
bouncer than a guard. 


Willie Sutton was a bank robber extraordinaire. For 
almost thirty years, Willie devoted his energies and genius 
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exclusively to two activities at which he was better than 
almost any man in history: breaking in and breaking out. His 
targets were, in a logical order, banks and then prisons. He 
eventually escaped from Sing Sing, Eastern State Peniten- 
tiary, and Holmsberg Prison, and finally made a permanent 
legal escape from jail in 1969. Naturally, he has a great deal 
to say about the craft of robbing a bank. Indeed, it’s his 
favorite art form, and he brings the mind of an artist to his 
work. For example, he discovered that a uniform—any 
uniform—would often get him past a guard before the bank 
opened. And before the bank opened was Willie’s favorite 
time of day. 

Willie is known throughout the criminal underground for 
his daring. One of his most infamous capers is also a good 
indication of his unique personality. He and his partner, 
Wilson, held up a jewelry store one afternoon and never even 
went in the door. Willie had made a paraffin impression of 
the front-door lock the night before and had a key made. 
Wilson drove the car to the front of the store, and Willie got 
out, looked around to be sure he wasn’t observed, noticed 
the store clerks were busy with customers, and reached over 
and locked them in. He then took out a glass-cutter, cut a 
square out of the window, and helped himself to six trays of 
diamond solitaires. Amazingly, no one inside the store 
noticed his activities; he was that quick and quiet. As 
Wilson started up his car, Willie stepped in with the six trays 
of jewelry pressed to his chest, and the two drove away. 
Other than a few stares from several passerbys on the street 
corner, no one even noticed that the jewels were gone. By the 
next morning, Willie Sutton had unloaded the valuables 
with his fence, deposited the cash in his safety deposit box, 
and had turned his attention to new targets. 
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To those who believe that outlaws are illiterate malcon- 
tents who do little to improve their lot, last year in Seattle, 
one of the largest jewelry stores in the city was robbed in 
exactly the same manner. Evidentally, the thieves had read 
or heard about Willie Sutton’s methods and with the aid of 
a simple glass-cutter and a quick get-away car, relieved the 
store of $2 million in fine stones in less than five minutes 
in broad daylight. 

Willie Sutton also knew the value of doing his home- 
work. When he turned his interest to safes, he made it his 
business to learn all he could about the “‘ins and outs’’ of his 
chosen career field. At the height of his safe specialization, 
he was taking in fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars a 
month from safes alone, in 1950, when such figures meant 
something. He claims that it was so easy that it would have 
been boring for him, if the safe manufacturers hadn’t been 
always improving their products. Willie and his partner 
specialized in punching safes. Here they would remove the 
dial with a gooseneck jimmy, drive the spindle through with 
a metal punch, with the tumblers then falling into place. 

Tocounter their proficiency, however, the manufacturers 
began to install heavy back-up plates. The plan was that 
when a burglar tried to drive the spindle through, the plate 
would stop it. Or so they hoped. But Willie devised ways 
around that impediment by drilling through the safe door 
into each corner of the plate with a punch drill. Then, he 
simply drove the plate itself out. Of course, to do that, he 
had to know exactly where the plate was located. Another 
one of Willie’s favorite methods was to drill quarter-inch 
holes into the tumbler box and then line up the tumblers 
manually. Once the tumblers were lined up, all he had to do 
was to turn the handle, and the safe would open. It was still 
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a matter of knowing where the tumbler box was on each 
brand of safe. Willie went after that knowledge with the 
same meticulous and creative determination that he brought 
to the rest of his work. 

Willie believed in the old adage that says when in doubt, 
go to the source. He rented a garage, printed up fake letter- 
heads, wrote to the steel companies in Pittsburgh for 
samples, and then to safe manufacturers for literature on 
their wares. In his exploits, he had also realized that the safe 
companies were using harder steel, and that it was just a 
matter of time before his drills were not going to penetrate 
any safe currently made. So, each time he received a new 
sample of metal back from a manufacturer, he would con- 
duct his own experiments on it with an acetylene torch. 

Finally, he learned so much about steel alloys and safes 
that he could predict what the manufacturers would do 
next. He also discovered that one of the best metal- 
hardening agents was manganese. He found that the result- 
ing alloy was completely resistant to a high-speed drill, but 
that he could cut it with the acetylene torch. He went back 
to the library and read all he could find on the hardening of 
steel and discovered, gleefully, that the safe manufacturers 
had painted themselves into a corner. They could make the 
safes strong all right, by adding manganese. So strong that 
no drill could penetrate them. But to make them strong 
enough to withstand the acetylene torch, they would have 
had to add so much hardening agent that the steel would 
have been brittle enough to break with a simple hammer. By 
staying one step ahead of the ‘‘experts,’’ Willie never found 
a safe that he couldn’t crack. 

Besides safes and banks, Willie also robbed insurance 
companies, retail stores, and loan offices. To each, he 
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brought his own brand of professionalism. Sutton claimed 
that a professional thief should get up each morning think- 
ing of ways to commit a successful crime in the same way 
that an ordinary businessman would get up every morning to 
go to work at a salaried position. 

But besides professionalism, Willie brought to robbery a 
great deal of humor. For instance, he was quite partial to 
uniforms. He liked to dress up like a policeman, approach a 
guard right before the bank opened, and ask to use the 
restroom. Naturally, the guard would courteously oblige 
him. Once inside the bank, Willie calmly pulled out his 
pistol and walked back out with the money, avoiding the 
chaos of hysterical customers, crowds, and much publicity. 
Willie considered his uniform the price of admission. He 
dressed as a fireman, a mailman, a Western Union boy, a 
carpenter, and even a window-washer, hitting jewelry 
stores, banks, and insurance offices with equal aplomb. 

Willie also added the element of disguise to his uniforms. 
He dyed his hair, used paste-on sideburns and mustaches, 
wore elevator shoes, fake scars and warts, affected a lisp or 
an accent, and even put hollowed-out corks in his nose to 
change its shape. In his book, Where the Money Was, he 
says: 


I enjoyed playing the different roles. I was 
always so wrapped up in any job I was playing 
that as soon as I put on a policeman’s uniform, I 
felt like a policeman. From time to time, some- 
one would stop to ask me directions. On two 
separate occasions, motorists asked me if it 
would be all right to leave their car in a no- 
parking zone for a couple of minutes—they were 
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just going to run in and pick up something. I 
lectured them severely. How could they ask a 
policeman for permission to violate a city ordi- 
nance? ‘“‘Now, if you happened to ride around the 
block,’’ I told them, “‘I might not be here when 
you got back.”’ 


Willie tells of being stopped once by a police cruiser while 
he was in “‘uniform”’ and casing a bank he intended to rob. 
The captain got out of the patrol car and approached Willie 
with anger in his face. Just as Willie was about to bolt, his 
“superior” began to bawl him out for having a button loose 
on his collar. Willie actually felt rather badly about that 
particular confrontation. Not because he’d been stopped by 
a cop next to the bank he intended to rob, but because he’d 
been scolded about his unprofessional appearance. He was a 
total policeman right up until the time he stopped being a 
cop and started being a thief. Now, that’s concentration. 


Many potential criminals have ambivalent feelings about 
guns. Some outlaws will argue that they must always carry a 
gun, while others argue that it’s the surest way to get shot or 
imprisoned. Willie Sutton looked at the gun as just another 
prop. He realized that it would be relatively difficult to rob 
a bank on charm and personality, so he carried a weapon. 
But most good outlaws also pride themselves on not having 
to use violence. Part of the job of a responsible criminal is to 
plan every detail so carefully that the victim will turn over 
the cash or the jewelry without resistance. If someone is 
injured or killed, the police will come under increased pres- 
sure to investigate and solve the crime. Violence not only 
defeats its own purpose, but it shows that the outlaw really 
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hasn’t done the job with flair. Certainly not if he was 
forced to violence by his own ineptitude. By his manner, 
voice, and timing—as well as by his gun—an outlaw should 
be able to immobilize his victim psychologically. 

On the other hand, if you intend to carry a gun, use the 
best one for the job. That best weapon is generally the 
largest one—preferably a Thompson machine gun. A pistol 
frightens people, but it won’t necessarily immobilize them. 
There is always the chance that some daring dope will lose 
his head and grab for it. With a machine gun, it is rarely 
necessary to say a word. Most people will automatically 
(even eagerly) put up their hands. Also, the Thompson is 
easy to carry. The gun itself will fit under a coat and the 
drum ina coat pocket. Just slip the Tommy out, and snap in 
the drum when the need arises. 

‘And finally, every successful outlaw must learn when to 
call it quits. It happens to the best—even to Willie Sutton. 
His Waterloo nearly came at the National City Bank in 
Brooklyn. It was a large bank, and he’d estimated the take 
at over $50,000. All went according to plan: the entry, 
the check of the alarm system, and the handcuffing of the 
guard and most of the employees. Then without warning, 
one young cashier slipped out of his bonds and raced for the 
door, right under the nose of Willie’s partner. The partner 
raised his gun, but Willie shouted at him to let the kid go. 
The two robbers ran for their car, carrying the fully-stuffed 
cash bags in their arms. They jumped in the car, Willie’s 
partner turned onthekey . . . and the car was stalled. They 
looked up in time to see the young cashier pulling a cop in 
their direction. The car was an old one with no automatic 
choke, and the more Willie’s partner tried to get it started, 
the more flooded it became. 
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Willie could think of nothing to do but simply get out of 
the car and confront the kid and the cop who were hurrying 
towards them. He did just that. The cop looked up and saw 
Willie Sutton standing there by the car, arms folded, wait- 
ing. He slowed his pace. The closer he came to the robber, 
the slower he got, until finally he simply stopped and stared. 
The cashier was hollering and hopping, but nothing could 
make that policeman move closer to that stalled car. Just at 
the moment when the cop seemed to make up his mind to 
move, Willie’s partner got the car started. Sutton jumped 
back in, and they drove off. As they wheeled past the cop, he 
was just beginning to tug his gun out of its holster. They got 
away. But such astory illustrates the value of knowing when 
it’s not going to be your day. 


A successful bandit can get lots of good ideas from the 
host of how-to-do-it books put out to protect consumers. 
One such useful book is Bennett and Clagett’s 1000 Ways 
To Avoid Getting Mugged, Murdered, Robbed, Raped, or 
Ripped Off. The authors suggest such creative hiding places 
as the smal] hollow blocks that hold up the clothes pole in 
the closet, a false back on a spice rack, electrical outlets, 
behind baseboards, in the refrigerator, under a floor board 
or a stair, or under the slide-out tray in the birdcage. Believe 
it or not, homeowners read and utilize such involved sugges- 
tions. If you have a lot of time, it might be amusing to search 
out such places. Then again, it might not. 

But books like these can provide a wealth of knowledge to 
the novice outlaw, as well as to the homeowner. Bennett and 
Clagett’s book reveals some creative ideas for getting infor- 
mation on potential victims. Simply call up the person, 
pretending to be a survey taker, police official, or utility 
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company representative. Often, you can get the answering 
party to tell you where they work, what their hours are, 
what bank they use, or when they’re planning their next 
vacation. Prize giveaways can entice people to tell state 
secrets to total strangers over the phone. Obituaries are a 
valuable source for the alert thief. When a member of the 
family dies, often a bandit can systematically hit the homes 
of all the rest of the family while they are at the funeral. If 
this idea seems a bit too grotesque to you, try working a 
wedding in the same way. 

Another popular tactic is to steal a purse, wallet, or 
attache case, then call the owner at home. Tell him that he 
can redeem it by meeting you in some public place. Then 
when he leaves to retrieve his goods, you can slip in his house 
and help yourself. One good clue to an empty house is a 
turned-off air conditioner on a hot day. Another signal is a 
home with no lights on a dark winter day. 

Burglars in apartment complexes can even profit by turn- 
ing in false fire alarms. Usually, the sight and sounds of a fire 
engine screaming into the neighborhood will pull many 
people out their doors, and they rarely think to lock them. 
Another favorite trick in a highrise is to pass out flyers or 
leaflets from door to door. If you put your papers halfway 
under each door and return in a few hours, you can tell 
which apartments are unoccupied by the papers which are 
untouched. 

Several thieves have had success with greedy giveaway 
programs. They stage a drawing where people must fill out 
cards with their names, telephone numbers, addresses, and 
‘best time to call’’ information. Then they merely pull out 
the local phone directory and a street map, and go to work. 
This is a favorite scheme for some larcenous carnival 
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workers. They can simply go from town to town, picking 
up a few swift thefts as they move on. 


For those outlaws who want a faster gain, here are some 
tips for pickpockets and purse snatchers. Watch for a woman 
standing with an open purse or a large clutch bag. Chances 
are, she’ll set it down to more closely examine a piece of 
merchandise while she shops. One clever thief that I know 
makes a living at the movie theater on weeknights. Usually, 
the theaters are fairly empty, so he can sit behind a woman 
who has left her purse on the seat next to her. When it’s 
dark, and the movie has reached its most distracting climax, 
he reaches down to the rear of the seat containing the purse 
and pushes slowly down. This action tilts the seat up, and 
the purse slides slowly, soundlessly, right down into his 
hands. 

Another agile female crook works nothing but public 
restrooms. She simply watches for women to go into the 
stall with a heavy bag with a long strap. She waits a decent 
interval, then reaches over the top of the stall and snags the 
bag, or takes it right off the floor where so many women 
leave it while they’re otherwise occupied. 

One thief works nothing but elevators in expensive office 
buildings. He gets on at the bottom floor, waits until only 
one or two people are left in the car, pulls out his gun, and 
relieves them of their cash while he holds the door shut at the 
floor. Then he hits the button for the next floor up, steps of f 
the elevator, and makes tracks down the back stairs. He is 
always well-dressed and nevet panics or runs, even if the 
occupants of the car hit the alarm button. He has never yet 
been caught. 
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Lockers at airlines, bus stations, and train depots are easy 
targets and take only a few dollars investment to reap 
substantial rewards. Take five or six keys and have them 
duplicated, then simply watch while the people deposit their 
valuables in ‘‘your’’ lockers. Insert your new keys, and walk 
away with their goods. 

A similar racket preys on your victim’s natural suspicions. 
You dress shabbily and walk into a fancy showroom, per- 
haps a Cadillac dealership or a nice furniture store. You 
make a major purchase and write out a check for the full 
amount. Naturally, the manager will be suspicious, so he 
will call and check your bank, in spite of your indignant 
protestations. The check turns out to be bonafide. You 
accept his apologies, and take your new purchases right 
down the street. You try to sell it to the first dealer that you 
meet. This second businessman is naturally alarmed to have 
a new item of obvious quality offered to him for sale, so he 
calls the original seller. Now, the original dealer is sure that 
he has a forger, so he calls the police and the appropriate 
bank officials. With any luck, he makes a terrific scene. 
When the dust settles, the check is still good, and the next 
paper you hand to the dealer is a court summons for a false 
arrest suit. Of course, you have to have enough money to 
cover that check in the first place; just think of it as your 
working capital. 

If you are considering a start in crime, you might want to 
explore the crowd hustle as an option. Many boosters work 
crowds in public places, theaters, restaurants, parades, 
sporting events, picnics—anyplace where there is likely to be 
a high concentration of humanity and valuables all mixed 
together. It’s one of the oldest cons, but it still works well. 
And for those who are attracted to the more classic methods, 
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it offers a certain style. It also offers not only cash, but 
portable radios, cameras, fur or leather coats, and all the 
other paraphernalia that people carry around with them. 

Contrary to popular opinion, very few of the best hustles 
happen at racetracks. The association of thieves and the 
horses is largely a myth nurtured by the likes of the late 
Damon Runyon. With the track cops, city lawmen, racing 
commissioners, state police, and other law enforcement 
odds and ends running all about, it’s not worth your time 
and trouble. In fact, you can usually count on the fact that 
any place legal betting is going on, there’s too much bureau- 
cracy to make a good hustle profitable. Concentrate instead 
on the big popular sporting events like football, baseball, 
hockey, basketball, and tennis. 

It is the focus of attention that gives a crowd hustler his 
biggest edge. People at a game are not thinking about being 
robbed, and once the action starts, they see little but the 
players. Ask any wife who has tried to get her husband’s 
attention during a first-down play. The same holds true for 
the theater. Sometimes the action is so spellbinding that 
even the hustler forgets what he’s doing. I once saw a 
pickpocket dip his hand into his mark’s pocket and then 
forget all about it; they both were frozen in unknown 
intimacy watching Lord MacBeth stab Banquo to death. 

Look to the activities that draw the best-heeled specta- 
tors, like tennis, Olympic competitions, aquatic events, and 
sports car races. The toys you'll acquire will be of far better 
quality and their previous owners will often have a much 
more cavalier attitude about their loss. For obvious reasons, 
rodeos and boxing matches are a bit more risky. The vig- 
ilantism in the former and the violence brought out by the 
latter are not conducive to a good day—at least not for the 
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pickpocket. Sports car rallies offer another significant plum. 
Here if you have had a bad day picking pockets, just stroll 
out to the parking lot. Often, the cars are just as loaded with 
detachable goodies as are their owners. 

According to Bruce Jackson in A Thief’s Primer, the best 
crowd hustler in the business used to be a man named Heini 
Klein. He’s gone now, but he passed on his finest bits of 
advice to a few young hungries before he faded away. He 
started as a kid in the old country and graduated to the big 
time during the depression years. What he didn’t know 
about pulling a hustle would never get you arrested. 

Heini had a rather unique outlook on life and on crime. 
He always tried to see things through the other man’s eyes. 
Because of that special vision, he claimed that the best thief 
should always look the most like an honest victim. He fit his 
own definition to a tee. He was a small shadowy man, as 
simple and unadorned as a poker chip. He sometimes carried 
a cane, and manifested a look which bespoke a bland and 
simple mind. But the conventions of everyday morality 
existed for him no more than plankton exists for a great 
white shark. He looked so innocent that people often asked 
him to hold their seats at a baseball game . . . along with 
their coats, binoculars, and other belongings. Heini did so 
gladly—all the way out the gate. 

Heini’s specialties were expensive cameras and binocu- 
lars. He knew his craft, and never trifled with mediocre 
brands. He’d move in on his victim, expressing awe and 
wonderment over the man’s equipment, and naively ask to 
look through a $1500 Leica. Then, the first time a player 
madea fifty-yard touchdown or slammed out a triple, Heini 
simply blended into the crowd. 
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It takes more than just elemental dishonesty to make a 
good pickpocket. The most successful ones combine the 
special skills of a psychologist, a magician, and a white 
rabbit. I heard of just such a mixture in the best-known 
Detroit pickpocket, Sammy Sloane. Sammy was so good 
that other outlaws would hire him to pick the pockets of 
policemen when they needed some legitimate identification 
to pull off other crimes. But Sammy’s personal favorite was 
to swipe the wrist watches right off his victims’ wrists. 
Now, that takes an especially droll sense of humor. He also 
liked to get on a bus and switch two strangers’ wallets 
around just for a lark. 

According to one report, Sammy pulled off his best 
manuevers in elevators. There was something about the 
movement of the car which used to inspire him to great 
heights. His most famous ploy happened one day when he 
was coming out of the office of his parole officer, on the 
sixth floor of the courthouse building. He found himself 
alone in the car with two female probation officers. The 
women evidently had been having a discouraging day, and 
they were discussing the problems of working with con- 
victed criminals, never realizing that they shared their eleva- 
tor with one of the most infamous outlaws of their town. As 
they bemoaned the laxity of the courts and the deviousness 
of the criminals that they had to counsel, Sammy listened 
with a growing sense of outrage. Then, just before they 
reached the bottom floor, the power went off. 

Sammy became instantly alert. He sensed that the two 
women were shrinking back into their respective corners, 
neither of them comfortable in the dark elevator with a 
strange, silent man. Suddenly, he was inspired. He began to 
whisper to himself, just loud enough for both of the women 
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to hear, ‘““Oh! My goodness, what do you think you’re 


doing. Ma’am? Please try to control yourself! Oh . . . really 
now, you musn’t. . . well, that does feel very nice. . . oh 
my...” while making soft kissing sounds on his hand, 


moving his feet slowly, thumping on the wall, and sliding 
his zipper up and down for appropriate effect. 

The lights went on a few moments later, and both ladies 
looked out from their respective corners, only to see Sammy 
hurriedly attempting to put himself back in order. His shirt 
was rumpled, his tie awry, and he was breathing heavily, 
gazing with openmouthed admiration from one woman to 
the other. As the elevator doors opened, he turned to first 
one corner and then the other, with his hat tipped, and said 
with the most suggestive smile he could muster, ‘‘And which 
of you two delightful ladies should I thank for the most 
wonderful ride of my life??? Then, he turned and walked 
away, leaving the two women glaring in outrage at each 
other. 

That sort of incident is typical of the way in which a 
successful outlaw’s mind works. The best are noted for their 
ingenuity, their innovations, and for the mental and physi- 
cal agility which keeps them one step ahead of the pack. 
Way back in the early seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
practicing pickpockets used methods which gave us our 
word “‘racket”’ (a swindle) today. The cons would set off a 
string of firecrackers, or set a few horses loose, or goose some 
society worthy, simply to create a public disturbance which 
would distract the crowd’s attention and manuever them 
into a position from which they could be easily fleeced. 

This approach has evolved into such modern methods as 
the fake fight, the double-jostle, and the sign gimmick. In 
the last example, a dip (pickpocket) will station himself in 
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a department store entry, next to a large sign that says, 
“BEWARE OF PICKPOCKETS.”’ When people go by and 
read the sign, they automatically check whichever pocket 
holds their money, to be sure it’s still there. The outlaw 
merely stands and takes in the information, moving in on 
the likeliest-looking target. The shopper might as well 
simply save himself the trouble and walk over and hand 
his wallet to the pickpocket. If the store has not been 
thoughtful enough to provide such a sign, many out- 
laws make and carry their own, hanging them up wherever 
they plan to work. 

Unfortunately, just as with so many other time-honored 
trades, the traditional art of the pickpocket has fallen on bad 
times. The profession is currently overrun with rank ama- 
teurs, heavy-handed clods with malice in their hearts and 
clubs in their hands who add little luster to what should be a 
first bastion of adventuresome outlaws. Purse snatching has 
degenerated from a training ground for criminals to a last 
resort for the down-and-outers, inept bunglers, and evil 
little men who can’t find their professional drive anymore. 
It’s become nothing but a lark for lazy juvenile delinquents, 
a source of quick cash for welfare bums, and for a few, an 
outlet for something dark and menacing inside of them. 
Don’t join ranks with such as these. If the trade appeals to 
you, take pride in it and study its masters. 

As related in Ralph Hancock and Henry Chafetz’s The 
Compleat Swindler, one of the last and the best pickpockets 
was made even more infamous by his personal philosophy. 
‘““Chauncy’’ was a gentleman, through and through. He 
never believed in any violence; claimed, in fact, that those 
who had to resort to force were in the wrong trade. He 
would have had nothing but disdain for the current arsenal 
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of the cheap hood. Chauncy was something of an artist in his 
own right. 

He used to tell up-and-coming outlaws, ‘“‘My friend, 
women are like rare flowers. They are fragile blossoms 
which must be denuded of their nectar with kindness and 
respect. With love, as it were.”’ 

Chauncy had been stealing women’s purses for more than 
forty years and had never been caught. Seeing him in action 
was to witness an exercise in agility—a rare and wondrous 
opportunity. His most famous method, and one which was 
forever after called in his honor, ‘“The Flying Chauncy,” 
was a classic in its directness. He would walk along the 
sidewalk until he spied a likely-looking female target up 
ahead a few blocks. Then, he would begin to run right 
towards her, picking up speed as he raced along, shouting 
to an imaginary bus or taxi just ahead of her. Chauncy really 
got into his vision. He would run, seemingly overwrought 
with anxiety about his soon-to-be-missed “‘ride,’’ one hand 
waving in the air frantically, looking just beyond his 
victim’s shoulder, shouting, “‘Hey! Wait for me! Please 
wait!” 

The lady would usually slow her walk, turn around to see 
the source of al] this noise, and finally stop in her steps. 
Usually, she looked bewildered, unsure of how to react or 
how to dodge this frantic man who seemed so oblivious to 
anything but the vehicle which was pulling away from him. 
Often, she would swivel her head back and forth from 
Chauncy to his missed “‘ride,”” wondering what in the world 
he saw that she did not. Meanwhile, Chauncy bore down on 
her, never looking at her, but stil] hollering, “‘Stop! Please 
stop for me!’’ Amazingly, sometimes the woman would 
even turn and add her voice to Chauncy’s, in an effort to help 
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him. Though she could see nothing, she’d holler, ‘““Stop!”’ 
right along with this running stranger. 

Chauncy never broke stride, but bore down on her like a 
determined freighter, grabbed her purse with an agile swoop, 
and continued to race for the next corner, where he would 
often catch a genuine vehicle of escape. 

Chauncy’s method had some real winning points. First, 
he was already moving quite rapidly from the scene of the 
snatch; secondly, his victim was left standing flatfooted and 
too startled to cry out for amoment; and thirdly, when later 
asked to identify her assailant, she was usually unable to 
because of her confusion and his speed. And he never had to 
lay a hand on her. He rarely even ruffled her dignity. 
Chauncy was a thief with true style. 


Armed robbery is obviously a lot more profitable than 
mere petty theft, but then there’s a much higher penalty 
involved if you get caught. Experienced pros claim that a 
good armed robber can live very well just by doing one or 
two jobs a month, and even less if he picks his target with 
skill. But the proper frame of mind is as essential to an 
armed robber as it is to any other dangerous and exacting 
profession. That proper attitude lies somewhere between 
armored confidence and stark terror. Never think that you 
can be good and still not be scared. As the late and wonder- 
ful Mad Dog Coll was known to have warned an arrogant 
and cocky young partner, “Ya ignert punk, ya! Ya better get 
scairt, er I'l] lace ya up with this here chopper!” 

As Sarah Bernhardt knew, a healthy case of stage fright is 
absolutely essential for any: of the performing arts. And 
that’s exactly what armed robbery should be: a role to be 
assumed with the same exactitude as that of a good actor on 
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the stage. The best bandits are usually so nervous before a 
job that they can’t eat for several days. One robber was 
famous for forgetting to zip up his fly before a job. He was 
fortunate that his victims were usually too nervous to notice 
this uncouth lapse, else his identification could have been a 
rather embarrassing procedure. 

I once knew a forger who got so scared about his tech- 
niques that he actually caused his own arrest. He would go 
to pass a bad check at a bank, but his demeanor was so 
unsettling that his victims would run around getting water 
and ammonia inhalers, convinced that the poor man was 
about to faint. On one job, he finally did. He swooned dead 
away in the middle of passing a check that no one would 
have ever suspected. When they dug out his wallet to look 
for his next of kin, the bank manager found three wallets 
and six different sets of identification on him. He’s currently 
doing seven-to-ten in the state prison, a perfect example of 
bad typecasting. 

Professionals say that nothing can beat a robbery if you 
want to dabble in psychology and social confrontation. The 
lessons in human nature must be every bit as valuable as the 
loot collected. I’ve never yet met a robber who did not have a 
shrewd grasp of human behavior. A typical example would 
be one heist of a savings and loan in Chicago several years 
back. It was a terribly cold December day, and the wind 
blew in off the lake with its usual ferocity. Two gunmen 
walked into a loan office, and they brought in so much cold 
air that the secretary pulled a sweater around her thin frame 
just to go to see what they wanted. They pushed her across 
the floor and forced her to open the safe. She watched them 
quietly as they stuffed cash into several large bags and finally 
inquired wistfully, ““Where will you go with all that 
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money?”’ The robber made some offhand remark about 
heading for Jamaica, Mexico, or points south. She looked 
out at the blustery day, back at the bags full of money, and 
said, ‘“‘Mister, I sure wish you could stuff me in that bag 
with the money and take me along.”’ 

Clearly for her, as for many victims, the man who was 
taking the money was not just a criminal. He also repre- 
sented a sort of Robin Hood figure, the embodiment of an 
ultimate, amoral, and conscienceless kind of freedom. He 
was someone who never worried about responsibility, being 
to work on time, the unreasonable requests of a tyrannical 
employer, or the bills to be paid. And even if only for a few 
dreamlike moments, he was someone to be envied. 

Another robber told of a jewelry store job in St. Louis 
where the manager of the store asked him particulars about 
his line of work. ‘What are you going to do with all those 
jewels?,’’ he asked. The robber told him that he’d planned to 
sell them and then live on the proceeds. (This was an 
unusually loquacious robber, a tendency I wouldn’t advise.) 
‘‘And then you just go steal some more? Aren’t you afraid of 
being caught?”? The robber just laughed. ‘‘What do you 
think?,’’? he winked. The merchant replied with some 
vehemence, “‘I just wish to hell I was in the same line of 
work that you are!”’ 

There will be those who persist in seeing an outlaw as a 
hero. There will be others who are so frightened of him that 
they will pose a threat to his freedom and to their own lives. 
And there are others who will react totally unpredictably. 
The most successful criminals learn to anticipate these very 
human responses and prepare for them. 

For example, there are those victims who have absolutely 
no respect for a gun. They get a valid outlaw confused with 
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one of those nitwits they read about in the papers who tries 
to hold up a bank with a water pistol. If you do not 
maintain control of the situation, they just may try to take 
your gun away from you. Sometimes, even when they know 
that the gun is authentic, they will simply refuse to be 
robbed. One robber told about a time when the victim stood 
and screamed at him, called him every evil name imaginable, 
and tried to push him out the door. One robber had an old 
oriental man pretend that he didn’t understand English, 
then get down on his knees and squint up the bore of the gun 
to see if it was loaded. 

Robbers have had their hats swiped right off their heads 
by witnesses to a crime, simply as souvenirs of the excite- 
ment they felt. One old woman in a supermarket once asked 
an outlaw if she could have one of his bullets as a memento 
of the robbery. Another time, this same robber was holding 
up a bar when a waitress came at him with a pair of scissors. 
He ducked frantically, sure that she intended to stab him. 
But she only wanted to snip off a piece of his coat as a 
souvenir. 

Armed robbery is one of the few crimes which usually 
works easier when pulled as a team. It’s a great deal more 
effective, for example, for two or three outlaws to pull off a 
bank job than for one man to attempt it. A team can more 
easily secure the premises, watch each other’s backs to make 
certain no one will attempt heroics, and still leave one man 
in the car to ensure the speediest getaway. The importance of 
the driver cannot be overstated. Pick your partners as care- 
fully as you pick your spouse. Or more so. 


One final perfect robbery: hold up a huge, formal party. 
One of my favorites is the story of the birthday party for a 
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San Francisco industrialist. He lived in an elegant home and 
had invited over a hundred wealthy guests to share in the 
festivities. The outlaw, who was an invited guest, simply 
watched to note the bedroom where the maid took the 
purses and mink stoles, then waited until most of the guests 
were thoroughly into the party mood. The thief sneaked 
into the bedroom and rolled up all the extravagant goodies 
in the bedspread on which they had been left. He threw them 
out the balcony window, strolled downstairs through the 
smiling horde, and out to the front of the house where he 
calmly loaded the stolen valuables he had dropped out the 
window into the trunk of his car. He then went back in and 
thanked his host for a lovely evening and walked away. Of 
course, one must be invited to such a party in the first place, 
but then outlaws have always run in surprisingly elite circles. 

It pays to be aware of changing trends. Take note that 
safe-jobs used to be a lot more profitable than they are 
today. Few businessmen keep money in safes anymore, only 
paper transactions. It can still be profitable to steal company 
checks or negotiable bonds from safes, but cash is generally 
kept in banks. Private safes in individual homes, however, 
are still a good bet. Often, the homeowner has horded away 
caches of jewelry, gold, silver, and even cash that he hopes to 
hide from the IRS. Many people realize that the IRS can 
jimmy a safety-deposit box faster than a professional thief 
can, so they’re keeping more and more of their valuables 
hidden at home. 


From all this evidence, it is obvious that perfect thievery is 
one of the most fruitful areas of crime covered in this book. 
Up-and-coming thieves may feel secure that a grand destiny 
is within their reach. 


V. FOOLPROOF FRAUDS 
AND FORGERIES 


We are all criminals—it’s a matter of degree. Crime is as 
human as being charitable. Of course, we must have 
tribal laws. But crime... crime is like art, and the artist 
has always understood the criminal. 

—Richard Lindner 


&Aa) ersonally, I abhor the idea of committing a 
MASSA violent crime. I’d much rather ease a man away 
from his money than take it by force. There are 
ai sufficient marks out there to be fooled and 
fleeced without the criminals ever needing to 
pick up a gun. 

Frauds are really nothing more than highly successful 
barters. You can learn to barter a very little for a great deal, 
using as currency your victim’s own greed or ignorance. The 
best frauds are those that parcel out a bit of a lesson along 
with the dupe. As the old Finnish proverb says, ‘“The world 
is a sure teacher but it requires a fat fee.’’ Here are a host of 
gems for your inspiration. 

In 1930, there was a man named Richard Whitney who, 
at the age of forty-one, was elected the youngest president of 
the most powerful securities exchange of the world: the New 
York Stock Exchange. From that exalted post, he embezzled 
$100,000 in securities from the New York Yacht Club, 
$300,000 from the Corn Exchange Bank, $200,000 from his 
own brother, assorted fortunes from certain dead clients’ 
estates, $900,000 from the Widows and Orphans Gratuity 
Fund, and other paltry sums from unnamed sources. Whit- 
ney managed to arrange 111 loans totaling some $27 million 
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dollars in the period of about four months. He was indicted 
for only two larcenies and was paroled in less than three- 
and-a-half years. Not bad for an amateur. 

John Slack and Phillip Arnold and their mountain of 
diamonds provide another source of inspiration to modern 
cons. These two, dressed realistically as grizzled sourdoughs, 
limped into San Francisco in 1872 carrying a bag full of 
rough diamonds valued at $125,000. They managed to 
swindle $80,000 each out of twenty-five respectable busi- 
nessmen by offering them partnerships in their newly dis- 
covered ‘“‘diamond mine.’ Then they went national and 
caught the attention (and the funds) of Baron Ferdinand 
Rothschild, Horace Greeley, and Charles Tiffany. Working 
as a team, Slack and Arnold collected $2 million in capital. 
Only after they disappeared forever with their investors’ 
money did their victims discover that the supposed mine had 
been salted with low-grade industrial diamonds not worth 
more than $50,000. The diamonds that Slack and Arnold 
had been showing around San Francisco were simply their 
working capital. 

And here’s another one showing that the 1970s did not 
have the corner on massive gasoline swindles. Back in 1916, 
when war was raging in Europe and gas was selling for the 
inflated price of thirty cents a gallon (be still my heart), 
Louis Enricht came forward and announced that he’d found 
a substitute for gasoline that could be manufactured for a 
penny a gallon. Before his little scam was over, he had a score 
of offers from international governments and the confidence 
of Henry Ford himself, and was to become another inspira- 
tion to swindlers all over the world. 

On 11 April 1916, a score of doubting reporters gathered 
on the neat lawn of Enricht’s home in urban Farmingdale, 
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Long Island. Enricht silenced their skepticism by announc- 
ing that he had discovered a way to turn water into gasoline 
by the addition of a few simple and inexpensive chemicals. 
He then showed them an automobile parked in his drive- 
way. After the reporters had reassured themselves that the 
gas tank of the car was empty and that there was no false or 
hidden tank, Enricht filled the tank with water from his 
garden hose, adding only asmall vial of green-tinted liquid. 
He watched cheerfully as two reporters got in the car, started 
it up, and drove it around the yard. The reporters rushed off 
to tell the world how they’d witnessed a miracle of modern 
science. 

In no time, Enricht had collected several million dollars in 
‘“‘investment monies.”’ Naturally, the invention was a scam; 
Enricht was finally exposed after he was accused of selling 
the same formula to the German government. But no one 
ever proved how he hoodwinked the reporters and Henry 
Ford back in 1916. One possible explanation is that Enricht 
mixed water with acetone—a volatile, inflammable liquid. 
It’s quite possible to run an engine with such a blend, but the 
motor would inevitably corrode in a short time because of 
the water-based fuel. No getting around it, though: Enricht 
was a talented con. He had no scientific education, but he 
knew just enough to ignore or to deflate all doubters. He 
counted on the public to accept his tale as reality, and they 
didn’t let him down. He was a lousy chemist but a natural 
student of human psychology. 

When intelligent, alert, and prudent Americans sink a 
million dollars into an oil-drilling opration whose major 
asset was a few dry acres in Nevada; or when promoters of a 
certain charity can raise almost four million for children’s 
welfare and then pocket three-and-a-half million for them- 
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selves; or when a man can make over a million dollars a year 
lecturing to others on his life of White House crime, we 
must really wonder whether honesty is the best policy after 
all. As F. Scott Fitzgerald said, ‘‘If you’re strong enough, 
there are no precedents.” 


These examples should make it clear that the public will 
believe in just about anything, given sufficient stimulus for 
its imagination. Innate greed is a major tool for the 
swindler. It worked quite well for Michael Hellerman in 
Wall Street finances. He was a whiz kid at the age of 
twenty-two, handling millions in corporate funds and turn- 
ing worthless shell corporations into fifty dollar stocks 
overnight. In his book, Wall Street Swindler, with Thomas 
C. Renner, Hellerman describes his methods in a chapter 
called, ‘‘How To Fleece Wall Street.”’ 

Few realize it, but hundreds of swindles are played out on 
Wall Street, right under the nose of the undermanned, 
mismanaged Securities Exchange Commission. The Syndi- 
cate has long recognized that brokerage employees are prime 
targets for corruption and has used countless account execu- 
tives to steal billions of dollars in securities from Wall Street 
in the last decade. Stocks are placed on the pink sheets and 
on investment papers and then manipulated up above their 
value. Brokers tout stocks to customers to create a favorable 
climate for their own portfolios, push the stock up several 
points, and then unload at a profit. Hellerman claims that in 
spite of the SEC safeguards, he could take any modest stock 
tomorrow and in short order run it up to a hundred dollar 
a share before anyone would notice. 

In his book, Hellerman warns: 
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My advice to the little guy who dreams of finding 
an IBM at 50¢ ashare or a Polaroid at a buck is to 
forget it. Wall Street is a crap shoot. Brokers are 
in the business to make money, and they make 
money by collecting commissions and selling to 
the big trader. He works deals on the side. That 
gives him an edge on his trades. While the heavy 
trader picks up his profits with his edge, the little 
guy pays the tab. He always has, and he always 
will. 


Hellerman details two different plans to fleece Wall 
Street. A small word of caution; both plans pay off hugely, 
but they also require a large amount of capital. If you 
haven’t got it (or the charm and credibility these schemes 
would demand), then prune some smaller hedgerows, like 
those described further on in this chapter. 

Hellerman’s first plan for fleecing Wall Street depends 
upon the creation of a false market for a certain stock and 
total control of all shares. Brokers can be bribed to place the 
stock on their market reports, or pink sheets. They can then 
be bribed to move the stock up in an orderly, inconspicuous 
fashion, say by eighth or quarter-point margins. When the 
stock reaches a profitable level, sell the stock. You need not 
actually sell the shares themselves, you can merely go to a 
bank and put up the worthless stocks as security and walk 
off with loans for 50 percent of their market value. By the 
time the stock collapses, you are living comfortably in the 
Bahamas. The Syndicate has used exactly this method with 
little threat of interference. 

Another possibility would be to buy a brokerage house. 
To manage such an investment, you would need a front man 
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to pass the SEC examination, the necessary security of 
$50,000, and a small office. If you are ambitious, you can 
even buy a seat on the Stock Exchange for about $200,000. 
With that final outlay, you have bought credibility. After 
you’ve handled regular trades for a time and earned your 
respectibility, you can set up your very own stock transfer 
company under another corporate name, underwrite phony 
shares, and move them up and down the market at will—for 
a while, anyway. Remember that you will be encroaching on 
Syndicate territory, always about as pleasant as an anal 
fistula, or being invited to tea with Hermann Goering. But 
then, an outlaw should enjoy a certain amount of risk and 
adventure, or he isn’t worthy of the name. 

The details of the maneuvers I’ve just described are a little 
more complex than I’ve indicated, but they’re not all that 
difficult, or overly hazardous. Hellerman reveals these 
details (and outlines several more schemes) in his book. For 
those of you with a hankering for high finance, it should be 
of considerable interest. 


For those who prefer a more discreet, even homey sort of 
con, look to the gullible mortgagee for cooperation. 
Homeowners are the largest group of marks available for the 
short-term fraud. Most readers have heard of the familiar 
termite fraud which consists of an “‘inspector’’ crawling 
around in the basement, coming up with a wormy, rotten 
baseboard, and then charging the homeowner a grand or so 
to rid him of his ‘‘termites.’’ Incredibly, this scam still 
works, even in major metropolitan areas. Then there is the 
furnace repair man who offers a free inspection. Once inside 
the home, the specialist will invariably discover some terri- 
ble problem that ‘‘could cause an explosion if it isn’t fixed.” 
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In the process, of course, he’s partially dismantled the fur- 
nace. Now he offers to repair the problem on the spot, since 
he’s already got to the source. Or, he can go back to the shop 
and schedule a full repair job at a later date, in which case 
there will have to be an extra trip charge and additional 
labor involved. Faced with the prospect of horrendous 
explosions and a disembowelled furnace, most concerned 
homeowners will opt for a full repair job on the spot. 

Another similar racket involves visiting a house posing as 
a team of city gas men. Two uniformed cons roll up in a 
marked truck and tell the homeowner that a gas leak has 
been discovered in the neighborhood and that they must test 
for the source. They go into the basement and squirt a little 
lighter fluid on a gas line. Then, while the homeowner 
watches, one of the uniforms runs a match over the pipe. 
With great portent, it bursts into flame. Quite dramatic. 
The uniformed gas men offer to fix the leak on the spot, or 
they can turn off the gas and send out a crew later. ‘How 
much later?,’’ asks the beleaguered owner. They carefully 
consult their log book and sadly confess that it may take up 
to a week to have a crew out again. The vast majority of 
victims will choose a pay-now plan, and the two men walk 
off with a check for several hundred dollars for fixing a 
perfectly sound gas line. 

Related scams are worked all the time with driveway 
blacktops or repairs. The scamsters use a cheap mixture of 
kerosene and crude oil instead of quality sealer. The differ- 
ence isn’t really noticeable until the first good rain when the 
‘‘sealer’’ turns the lawn brown. 

Other bandits prowl the same neighborhoods with alum- 
inum siding deals, roof-repair schemes, chimney-repair 
shams, and septic tank tricks. The latter group charge by the 
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gallon of waste removed. There are few homeowners who 
are willing to challenge their figures, since it would require 
the victim to weigh the waste himself. One interesting gyp 
here is to sell a special pill or liquid which, when poured 
down tanks and sinks, supposedly releases a ‘“‘special bacte- 
ria’ that liquifies household wastes and keeps septic tanks 
clean. Few people realize that the waste itself carries its own 
biodegradable powers. Such a humbug is little more than a 
sugar pill for unsuspecting homeowners, yet a profitable one 
for the con man. 

By the way, those good old lonely-hearts schemes are still 
working well, in spite of yearly warnings against them. For a 
small fee, the potential lover can get a list of addresses of 
equally lonely, single people. The con merely takes that list 
from the local phone directories, prints it up for a few 
dollars, and rakes in his profits. 


W. C. Fields, that clever old buzzard and baby-hater, 
said, ‘““You can’t cheat an honest man.” In fact, he was 
absolutely right. It is the mark’s own greed which so often 
cheats him; the outlaw simply helps him along. Con men 
have sold shares of the Brooklyn Bridge, the Eiffel Tower, 
and even homesteads on the moon. The flim-flam dates 
back at least to when one of Ghenghis Khan’s servants 
“sold’’ the Great Wall of China to a visiting nobleman. 
Following are a few of the more sophisticated perfidies 
available today. 

The stolen car sham is usually successful, especially in the 
nicer neighborhoods. First, the con steals the car left out in 
the driveway one night. Then, he returns it the next day with 
an apologetic note which seems to be from a distraught 
mother. Her errant teenager took the car for a joyride but 
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has been caught and severely chastised. If the owner could 
find it in his heart to forgive and forget, she would be 
undyingly grateful. With the note are two front-row tickets 
to the best theater in town. The owner of the car feels a little 
sheepish about leaving his car so available anyway, so he 
takes the two tickets and decides to be a good neighbor. The 
night of the show comes, and he and his wife go out for a 
night on the town. Inevitably they come home to find their 
home robbed. This plan is so elaborate that it rarely arouses 
suspicion until it is too late. 

Most people have noticed the small stands set up in some 
shopping areas by gentlemen selling brand-name watches at 
incredible discounts. Those who stop to investigate often 
congratulate themselves for being careful and prudent 
shoppers. They notice that the cases of the watches are real, 
but that the watches themselves are phony. What these wise 
shoppers seldom realize is that those same watches are being 
sold in retail stores, with real brand-name casings that 
contain worthless mechanisms. Shoppers who wouldn’t buy 
such ‘‘bargains’’ from a sidewalk stand will be taken in by 
the hundreds when the same item is offered over the counter. 

Another ersatz ruse was related to me which used a bank 
depository as the con’s own personal piggybank. He simply 
hung avery official-looking sign at the night depository of a 
bank which read, ‘“Temporarily out of order. Please place 
funds in alternate receptacle.”’ He provided a very official- 
looking metal depository box with the bank insignia hand- 
painted on the side, waited for the bank patrons to deposit 
their funds, and collected his box again at the end of the 
weekend. 

This modern swindle is a personal favorite of mine. A 
bandit simply obtains the keys to a nicely furnished apart- 
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ment or condominium while the owners are out of town. To 
do so, he sets up a plant-and-pets babysitting service. Then 
he advertises: ‘To sublet: luxurious three-bedroom apart- 
ment with view, furnished, only $200 per month.’ From 
each potential tenant who answers the ad, he collects the 
first and last months’ rents and a substantial security deposit 
(for all that furniture which must be protected), has them 
sign a phony lease, and leaves town. 

Another current dodge depends on a bogus stockbroker, 
who starts by sending out 1000 letters to persons advising 
the purchase of a certain company’s stock. He tells 500 of 
them that the stock will go up and 500 of them that it will 
drop. In a few weeks, one of his predictions has come true. 
When it does, he forgets the 500 he advised wrong and 
writes to the other 500 ‘“‘tipping’’ them that another com- 
pany’s stock is now the one to watch, and reminding them of 
his last success. He repeats the routine until he has 100 
suckers who are lulled into believing that he has the Midas 
touch. He then gives them a high-pressure sales pitch to be 
their ‘‘investment counselor” or enrolls them in his personal 
mutual fund. After collecting their money, the bullish 
broker skips town. 

Fake cancer cures are also profitable today—and probably 
no more immoral than the special ‘“‘cancer insurance’’ sold 
by insurance agents all over the country. Hormones, special 
diets, sound waves, ionized air, vaccines, hot baths, arsenic 
salves, chiropractic twists, and other sadomasochistic 
delights have been sold successfully to cancer patients or 
paranoids who fear the dreaded carcenoma. Arthritis 
“‘cures’’ are equally prolific. 


Mail-order houses are a bonanza for long-distance 
schemes. Robert S. Rosefsky’s Frauds, Swindles, and 
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Rackets details over a hundred frauds, including the mail- 
order variety. He tells of a very small ad which appeared in 
several national magazines. It said, ‘‘Your last chance to 
send one dollar.”’ followed by an address. That was it. The 
advertiser was flooded with dollar bills. 

One typical mail-order scam is possible with a very small 
capital outlay. The bandit simply sends out attractive mail- 
ers he has had printed which claim to represent a consumer 
research survey. He tells each person who receives his mailer 
that he wants opinions on certain products, and that these 
opinions will be forwarded to the manufacturers he repre- 
sents. For a minimal membership fee, (around ten dollars), 
the flyer offers to send the reader the products for evalua- 
tion. Not only does he get to keep the products, but he will 
also be paid a minimum wage for his time. In no time, the 
bandit will be flooded with ‘‘membership fees’’ from thou- 
sands of people just dying to get something for nothing. 

And how about the muscle-building devices, bosom 
creams, and aphrodisiacs sold by mail? Or the chain letters, 
pyramid games, and “‘Send $5 for a genuine diamond!” ads? 
Be forewarned, though. Criminals have to be careful when 
using the mails. The Postal Inspectors get incensed when the 
mails are polluted by fraud, and they are generally more 
determined than the FBI. They seem to take it personally. Be 
sure that you give something of value for the victim’s 
money, or you can be hit with fraud charges on the basis of 
just one complaint. 

Rosefsky goes on to tell of a particularly charming 
pyramid-ruse called the ‘‘Ponzi’’ scheme. The con starts 
with a bankroll of $5000. He talks ten investors into putting 
up $1000 each with the promise of getting back their $1000 
plus an extra $100 in sixty days. Now, a $100 return on a 
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$1000 investment within sixty days is tantamount to a 
60 percent annual return on your money. At the end of those 
sixty days, the swindler does return the original $1000 to 
each of his ten investors, plus the promised $100 each. This 
drains his own bankroll of $1000. The con now has ten 
satisfied friends and $4000 left of his own money. At 
the start of the next sixty days, the promoter plays it cool 
and turns down requests from his investors to let some 
of their friends get in on the action. He only accepts the 
original ten investors for the second sixty-day period. At 
the end of that second sixty days, he again returns the 
$1000 to each of them, plus their $100 profit. At this time, 
he has ten delirious believers, each of whom has told his 
friends about his newfound gold mine. The con’s nest egg 
is now down to $3000. Starting with the third sixty-day 
period, he finally consents to let each of his initial ten 
investors invite two friends into the fold. He now has a fund 
of $30,000 given him by his 30 investors, and by the end 
of the third sixty-day term, has returned to each of them 
their original $1000 plus their $100 profit. Ponzi specialists 
generally don’t bother to invest the money at all, although 
it wouldn’t be a bad idea, just to recover some of the out- 
of-pocket expenses. 

Now six months have gone by, and the promoter is 
godlike to all thirty investors. His original nest-egg is down 
to zero, but finally he is ready for the big bajoor. In one 
grand stroke, he invites the ten original investors, plus the 
twenty additional investors to come in for another run. He 
then allows each to invite two additional friends in for the 
fun. He never even has to solicit at this point. They will do it 
for him in their eagerness to make easy money. The con 
therefore has ninety investors who put up $1000 each. While 
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they are greedily waiting for the two months to go by, he 
plays invisible man with his capital gains. 


Ralph Hancock and Henry Chafetz wrote an interesting 
little potpourri of cons back in 1968. Unfortunately, many 
of their suggestions are now out of date (there are fashions in 
everything), but a few are still feasible. In their book, The 
Compleat Swindler, they detailed some of the more creative 
scams common to the 1960s. 

One such ploy requires a team of two. A woman goes into 
a small store just before closing time. She pays for some 
merchandise with a $100 bill and pockets the change, mak- 
ing some conversation so the clerk will remember her. The 
next morning, before the store has a chance to open or to 
take the deposit to the bank, her partner walks in flashing a 
badge and claims to be from the Treasury Department. He 
shows a picture of the woman, asking if they have seen her or 
her bogus $100 bills. The clerks gather about and, of course, 
they recognize the woman of the previous evening. The man 
examines the bill she left, pronounces it counterfeit, writes 
the manager a receipt and walks out telling him that he will 
hear from the Treasury Department soon. The store has been 
bilked of its merchandise and a good deal of cash. This 
scheme works best on small establishments in relatively 
rural areas. A couple who turns this con on twenty stores a 
day during the holiday season would make a tidy sum. 

An even simpler swindle can be pulled by anyone with a 
handy badge or a uniform, both conspicuous signs of author- 
ity to the average person. Merely put on the costume and go 
to a poor section of town. Move from door to door, knock- 
ing and shouting, “‘Collector!”’ Often, an elderly woman or 
a recent immigrant will open the door, assume you are the 
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landlord or the bill collector, and hand you the rent money 
stashed away in the bureau drawer. I know a man who 
makes $1,000 dollars a week at this racket. 


Most people are aware that some beggars are healthy and 
prosperous con men. What few realize, however, is that 
these street charities are often an organized racket, con- 
trolled by an overlord or captain. He assigns the territory, 
finances the transportation and the props for the job (canes, 
tin cans, violins, dark glasses, etc.), and tallies up the take at 
the end of the day. And it’s usually a good one. 


Forgers are a fascinating study for the novice looking to 
turn professional. If you consider the fact that one out of 
every five persons in this country knowingly passes a bad 
check in his or her life at least once, then you will not be 
surprised to learn that the gross profits from such transac- 
tions top several billion dollars each year. William Earl 
Rose, an expert on check fraud, says that there are 800 ways 
of defrauding by check and new ones being invented each 
day. Insurance companies pay off $5 million annually in 
bank losses, and banks lose less in bad checks than super- 
markets and other retail establishments. It would appear, 
then, that the pen is mightier than the gun—and certainly 
more fashionable, with apologies to Willie Sutton. 

One particularly creative dodge requires the use of a 
genuine forged check. The con opens an account in the usual 
way. He uses it regularly for a month or more until he sees a 
change in tellers. One day, he comes in with his statement 
and cancelled checks and shows the teller a check for a large 
amount that he says was forged and charged to his account. 
He shows her the check and, sure enough, the check is ob- 
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viously a forged one. The signature does not quite match. 
And he should know, for he did it himself in such a way that 
anyone could see the difference when the two signatures are 
side by side. He claims gross negligence on the part of the 
bank for not noticing this obvious difference. But the bank 
cannot prove that he forged it or cashed it, so the manager 
must agree to give him back his money. Banks are insured 
against such losses. As a crowning touch, the forger stomps 
out, vowing to close his account forever because of the 
bank’s ineptitude. 

Forging any signature simply takes practice, and need not 
be explored here at length. It is remarkably easy to obtain 
false identification to verify the checks. It is also simple to 
change the amount on a bonafide check you wish to cash. If 
you have a check for ‘‘$100, one hundred dollars,’’ you can 
switch it to ‘‘$800, eight hundred dollars”’ if the writer has 
left enough space. Add to the ‘‘o”’ the top part of an ‘‘e’’; dot 
part of the ‘‘n”’ to form an “‘i’’; connect the remaining part 
of the ‘‘n”’ with the “‘e,’’ forming the loop for a ‘‘g”’ and add 
‘hr.”? The number ‘‘1”’ is easily changed to an “‘8.” 

‘Four’ is another easy amount to alter. Extend the 
second part of the “‘u’’ into a ‘‘t’’ and add the “‘y”’ loop to 
the ‘‘r.”’ “‘Five’’ can be changed into ‘“‘fifty’’ and ‘‘fifteen.”’ 
**Six,’’ “‘seven,”’ ‘‘eight,”’ and “‘nine’’ are easily changed into 
‘*sixty,” ‘‘seventy,”’ “‘eighty,’”’ and “‘ninety.”’ This is more 
elemental than forging an entire signature . . . and less eas- 
ily noticed. 
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Jewelry counterfeits fit nicely into the ‘‘fraud’’ category. 
They are relatively simple to pass, if you’ve taken the time to , 
learn about the stones yourself. I suspect that similar scams 
are run by unscrupulous “‘jewelry stores’? every day. Syn- 
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thetic stones are so good nowadays that they often fool 
experts these days. Their colors are as pure as genuine stones, 
and they usually have fewer flaws. One of the biggest rackets 
in bogus jewelry in the last decade was being run through the 
government’s own Base Exchange system for military per- 
sonnel. Many service men and their dependents bought 
jewels from catalogs, orders which were to be filled from 
sources overseas. When the jewelry arrived, few took the 
pieces to certification experts, but those who did found that 
they had purchased inexpensive, synthetic gems. 

In today’s marketplace, synthetic gems can be ordered by 
the gross from supply houses right through the mail. It 
would not be difficult to switch rings or stones in front of an 
inexperienced jewelry store employee, especially in a busy 
department store. Most of the synthetic gems will fool an 
inexpert eye, but avoid the diamond fakes. The latest artifi- 
cial diamond is good, but is still detectable with the naked 
eye by even a novice gemologist. 

Tourists and even collectors are still possible marks for 
counterfeit stamps, antiques, art, artifacts, and relics. To 
properly market such pieces, however, you must have con- 
tacts and expertise outside the grasp of the ordinary outlaw. 
If you are able to acquire and market counterfeits in these 
mediums, you have a gold mine. 

Sonia Cole in her book, Counterfeit, tells of the more 
famous and profitable deceptions of the century. Her book 
is sadly out of date for the contemporary criminal, yet it 
does illuminate several lucrative possibilities. Cole points 
out that forgery is most definitely an art. It cannot be 
practiced by just your average scoundrel. While swindlers 
make their money from greed, counterfeiters make theirs 
through the ignorance of others. To take advantage of 
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another’s ignorance, says Cole, it follows that you must be 
more knowledgeable than he, or have a suitably impressive 
fake identity. 

Few people realize how easy it is to concoct a new ID. It’s 
really quite simple. All you need is a genuine birth certifi- 
cate; that is, someone else’s. You can choose the one you like 
by visiting the county recorder’s office and selecting a death 
certificate of a child who died in infancy and was born in the 
same year that you were. You then send off for a copy of that 
child’s birth certificate (which is perfectly legal to do) and, 
automatically, you have a new identity. With this new birth 
certificate, you can then acquire a Social Security number, 
driver’s license, passport, a bank account, and assorted 
credit cards. Incredibly, there is no office in the nation which 
cross-references birth and death certificates, so there is no 
way of knowing that Joe Blow died at the age of two. You 
are, for all intents and purposes, Joe Blow. 


In closing, fraud and swindles are a form of profitable 
adventure for any intelligent outlaw. As Arthur Hugh 
Clough said, ‘“‘Thou shalt not steal; an empty feat when it’s 
SO luctative te cheat.” 


VI. THE ART OF ARSON 
AND MUNITIONS 


No radical change in the plane of history is possible 
without crime. 
—Count Hermann Keyserling 


42 e are now stepping into new territory—a sort of 
Ea no-man’s land for the squeamish—those chap- 
ters which could be branded as being seriously 
; #3 irresponsible. The next two chapters purport to 
teach you, the reader, how to commit violence and escape 
relatively unscathed by-any legal penalties. The penalties of 
conscience and of guilt are for each man alone to measure. 
Again, let me remind you of the dark fascination which led 
you to begin this book in the first place. All of us are bred to 
violence; we spend our lives repressing its eruption. Each of 
us is drawn to power; no one is immune to its lure. And of 
course, the ultimate power is not over property, but over 
life. So put aside your trepidation and take a deep breath. 
Look deeply into yourself and see just how easy it would be 
to enjoy at least the knowledge of destruction. Perhaps just 
knowing will be enough for you, as it was for me... . 


Arson is one of the few crimes which has its own special 
beauty. The power and reach of fire has intoxicated man 
since he first used it to frighten off flickering jungle eyes and 
to rid his cave of shadows. Unfortunately, arson also 
attracts a higher percentage of neurotics than any other 
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crime (including murder), so it has acquired an evil reputa- 
tion. Yet arson, like any other crime, can qualify as a perfect 
crime if it meets our agreed-upon criteria: a well-planned, 
carefully-executed job for profit. It cannot be a crime of 
passion. Those who light the flames just to see them dance 
will always be caught eventually. In fact, arson investigators 
are trained to watch the crowd which gathers around a fire 
for any familiar faces. The unbalanced fool who cannot 
resist admiring his own handiwork will certainly be appre- 
hended, and rightfully so. 

Arson is uniquely suited to the ranks of the perfect crime 
for several reasons. It requires only the use of a match, which 
is acommon and anonymous item carried by a majority of 
people. If arson is successful, moreover, it destroys its own 
evidence. Most arsonists are one-time amateurs. The busi- 
nessman who wants to “‘lose’’ certain records; the jealous 
lover who wants to take revenge; a white-collar thief who 
needs to cover up the evidence of his crime—these fire- 
starters only strike once and so never establish a pattern that 
can be traced or identified. But because they are amateurs, 
they often get caught simply because they do not know what 
they’re doing. 

Remember the telltale signs of arson and avoid them: two 
or more separate fires, a strong odor of certain flammable 
liquids like kerosene, or an incredibly fast-burning fire. 
Also, if the investigator cannot find a credible source for the 
fire, he will tend to suspect arson. If the same person gives 
the alarm in several fires, he has tipped his hand. If the 
building or the contents of the building were heavily 
insured, and the beneficiary. of the insurance is in financial 
trouble, then he will shortly be in legal trouble when the 
examiner has concluded his report. And finally, whenever 
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money has been destroyed or claimed to be destroyed, it 
arouses the full investigative skills of not only the police, but 
also the insurance examiner. 

One of the most favored arsonist’s tools is gasoline. It has 
a built-in timer because it must saturate the air before it will 
explode. It also has a built-in ignition system in the pilot 
light of any gas appliance. Additionally, gas explosions 
often occur as a byproduct of suicide, so the method is less 
suspect than most. The only real hitch in the use of gas is the 
odor of the substance itself. Neighbors often interrupt the 
arsonist’s best-laid plans, and even the victim must be ren- 
dered unable to detect its characteristic fumes. 

Many plastics will also produce toxins by burning. PVC 
produces both carbon monoxide and hydrochloric acid, and 
polyurethane foam gives off a dense, paralyzing smoke with 
considerable amounts of poisonous hydrocyanic acid, which 
is better known as prussic acid. 

Arson is a difficult crime to prove in court since, by its 
very nature, most of the evidence must be circumstantial. 
There are rarely any witnesses, and flames have concealed 
many a murder. Only an autopsy can show whether a victim 
died during or before a fire. The existence of carbon monox- 
ide in the blood is the signal that the victim died during the 
fire, therefore murder is usually ruled out. A body is rarely 
consumed completely in a blaze, but often the softer tissues 
are destroyed to an extent that any post-mortem must be 
strictly guesswork. A victim who has been drugged into 
unconsciousness (but is still breathing) will reveal few dif- 
ferences from the victim who died naturally in the flames, 
providing no evidence of the drug remains in the body. 

The most common causes of accidental fires are those 
which are more or less expected by jaded arson investigators. 
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Any arsonist who uses them is more likely to get away 
scot-free. A dropped lantern, an unextinguished cigarette, 
some chemical reactions, the spontaneous combustion of 
rags soaked in oils, a hot stove pipe, fabrics which are too 
close to a source of heat, an electrical short circuit, and live 
fireplace embers falling on a carpet are all known causes of 
accidental fires. 

An investigator called to the scene of a fire will question 
witnesses first for certain information which only they can 
provide. Only someone who was on the scene can tell when 
smoke was first observed, and what color it was, which gives 
some clue as to what was burning. The police expert will 
also ask when the last occupants of the building left, what 
direction the wind came from, and who reported the fire 
alarm. If there are no witnesses, the expert’s job is much 
more difficult and must depend entirely on circumstantial 
evidence. 

As I mentioned in the previous chapter on labs, if an 
arsonist intends to torch a room filled with polyurethane- 
foam furniture or one which is layered with a high-gloss 
paint, he need add no additional accelerant. These two 
materials have a spectacular and well-earned reputation 
with arson investigators as being serious fire hazards. Sim- 
ilarly, any building or industry which uses ‘‘drying”’ oils 
(such as linseed) in manufacturing is a likely candidate for 
fires due to the spontaneous combustion of any oil-soaked 
rags, uniforms, or carpets. This is why oil painters are 
cautioned against saving or storing their cleaning rags—such 
materials are a dependable source of accidental fire. 

One successful method of arson entails placing a space 
heater (with visibly glowing coils) in a pile of newspapers or 
fireplace kindling so that when it is innocently switched on, 
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a fire will begin to smoulder. The heater must be logically in 
such a position, however, and must also be near enough to 
another source of fuel (curtains, furniture, or clothing) to 
grow from a flicker into an inferno. 

Be warned that evidence of most flammable liquids such 
as oils, gas, or kerosene are detectable at the scene, even after 
the fire. The presence of small quantities of these fuels—if 
they are totally consumed by the flames—would probably 
not be revealed even by steam distillation techniques. The 
best and least detectable method of starting a fire is to use 
small amounts of a fuel or accelerant which would be 
produced by the normal burning of wood or plastics. These 
are such liquids as alkane, methane, ethylene, acetylene, and 
benzene. These fuels, if used in small quantities, are de- 
pendably undetectable by most criminalists. 

Another choice open to the arsonist would be to use 
pyrotechnic devices like fireworks. These are rarely seen by 
technicians, so they seldom suspect them. Unless the arsonist 
leaves materials at the scene, a forensic lab usually will be 
stymied in its efforts to discover the cause of the fire. Other 
similarly obscure options include pyrogallol, a compound 
used as a developer in photography and in dyeing fabrics. It 
is highly flammable in small amounts. It is also quite 
poisonous, so wear protective clothing should you choose to 
dabble with it. Pyrophosphoric acid (H,P,O,) will ignite 
spontaneously when exposed to air, and pyrosulfuric acid 
(H,S,O,), a corrosive liquid used in explosives and dyes, will 
also ignite in the proper amounts. 

Obviously, it’s best to select that fuel or method which is 
most accessible and most appropriate, given the target for 
the flames. For example, aclothing outlet or garment manu- 
facturer’s building would logically burn from quite different 
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fuels than a private home. Keep in mind that the investigator 
will most likely attempt to recreate the circumstances of the 
fire. If he can duplicate it successfully, using the same 
materials that he finds on thescene, then he will not suspect 
arson. However, if there is some unknown element for 
which he can find no logical explanation, then the investiga- 
tor must assume arson as the crime’s cause. 


Though there are relatively few undetectable fuels avail- 
able to the arsonist, it’s a totally different story for those 
who would play with bombs. There are almost as many 
recipes for homemade explosives as there are for tuna casse- 
roles. They range from the merely rowdy to the downright 
deadly, but each has somewhere in its genesis the spark of 
creative genius which first gave it birth. 

What sort of person designs a bomb, after all? Certainly, 
the more flamboyant sort of outlaw who is least likely to 
prefer secrecy and stealth is going to concoct a mix that 
literally will propel him into infamy. Bombs are never taken 
lightly by the law enforcement agencies. They assume—and 
rightly so—that the perpetrator must have more daring and 
skill than the average scoundrel. On the other hand, explo- 
sives are becoming more and more popular as the sideshows 
of extortions, kidnappings, and hijackings. Already, there 
are more bomb threats than there are experts to handle them 
(an expert being defined as the bomb disposal technician 
who is still alive). 

Unfortunately, a good many outlaws are lost to their own 
experimentation. These hazards are minimized by serious 
research and the careful manipulation of explosive ingre- 
dients. The U.S. Government Printing Office puts out 
plenty of information on the manufacture of bombs, and 
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most of the pamphlets are available from them or through 
the mail from Paladin Press. Order by name: 


C.I.A. Explosives for Sabotage 

Special Forces Operational Techniques 
Physical Security 

O.S.S. Sabotage and Demolition Manual 
Explosives and Demolitions 

Boobytraps 

Special Forces Demolition Techniques 


There are also a number of commercial texts on the subject. 
The most inflammatory is William Powell’s The Anarchist 
Cookbook, which provides recipes for explosives, and shares 
the how-to’s of making bombs, fuses, targets, and booby 
traps. Interestingly, one government pamphlet on bomb 
threats warns about this subversive book, but adds 
resignedly, ‘“‘Given our society’s commitment to freedom of 
speech and the ease with which any information can be 
disseminated, an attempt to reduce bomb incidents by re- 
stricting know-how will probably not be very successful.” I 
will not duplicate Powell’s efforts here since the book is 
available at most libraries. Also, the classic work on the 
subject is Lenz’s Explosives and Bomb Dispersal Guide 
which was originally written to educate police bomb 
squads. It comes complete with bomb illustrations and 
blueprints. 

A word on bomb threats. Police and government officials 
are aware that less than one in eleven bombers calls to 
threaten or warn before they detonate their device. Conse- 
quently, most bomb threats are considered simple security 
risks rather than real threats to life. The National Bomb 
Data Center (NBDC) was created in the 1960s, but was then 
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transferred to the FBI in 1975 as bombing incidents 
increased four-fold in the 1970s. According to the FBI, 
about half of the bombs reported were exploded by incen- 
diaries. The vast majority were aimed against personal resi- 
dences, with the second most popular target being commer- 
cial buildings. This fact would tend to belie the myth that 
most bombings are political in nature, since public build- 
ings, military facilities, and other government property only 
accounted for 6 percent of all bomb threats. 

The common source for most explosives is theft from a 
construction site or a military installation. In some areas, 
explosives can be so easily purchased that theft is not neces- 
sary. As with most of our laws, the provisions against the 
sale and possession of explosives vary widely from state to 
state. Also, many explosives are made from easily accessible 
materials that anyone can obtain from a retail store. It is on 
these unexotic and homemade creations that I should like to 
focus, since these are more likely to be of interest to the 
average reader. Some of the more sophisticated products like 
ANFO, niletes, tovex and tovete water gels, and more are all 
available through Du Pont from any of their sales offices, 
assuming you are willing to fill out the necessary paperwork. 
Merely write for a catalog to Du Pont, Wilmington DE 
19898. They’ ll also provide blasting caps, copper and iron 
wiring, relay initating devices, and any other paraphernalia 
you need. 

Following are some bombs ideas which cry out for the 
personal touch—such as a red ribbon. These are bombs 
which should endear any criminal to the underground, but 
they must be used with care,-for they’re high explosives. 

The first recipe requires a clean cider jug or any other large 
bottle, some gasoline, a little potassium permanganate, and 
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a cork for the bottle. You can find potassium permanganate 
in most deodorants, germicidal antiseptics, and in a snake- 
bite kit. Having assembled the ingredients, the manufacture 
of the bomb is simple. Pour the gasoline into the jug and roll 
it around (gently) to coat the inside of the glass. Pour out the 
excess, and let the liquid evaporate. Then, toss in the potas- 
sium permanganate (just a pinch will do), cork the bottle 
securely, and throw the jug against any solid object. The 
solid object will be solid no more. And neither will you, if 
you don’t evacuate the area. 

A second favorite among anarchists and rowdies is a 
bomb which requires something from out of the past: a pack 
of old-fashioned cardboard playing cards. The spots on the 
red cards contain diazo dye, a material which reacts with 
nitrogen. If you cut out all the red spots, soak them in 
alcohol overnight, and pack them in a hollow pipe, they 
provide the basis for a grand explosion. Simply plug up one 
end of the pipe, add some glycerin (which you can find in 
handlotion and soaps), add a pinch of potassium perman- 
ganate, and seal the other end of the pipe. When heated, the 
pipe will explode with spectacular force. You have just 
made poor man’s nitroglycerin. 

A third recipe requires some drain cleaner, or any other 
form of lye. When the lye is wrapped in aluminum foil and 
submerged in water, it produces fumes which are easily 
ignited with an errant spark. This is a particularly good 
bomb for enclosed places, because the fumes will saturate 
the more crowded air space readily. This higher concentra- 
tion of fumes will enhance the bomb’s explosive potential. 


These are just to whet your appetite for further explora- 
tion. More recipes are available in Powell’s book and in the 
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government manuals listed earlier in this chapter. I found it 
amusing to note that one of this country’s most respected 
young writers, Tom Robbins, reveals these concoctions (and 
more) in his new book, Still Life With Woodpecker. The 
times they are achangin’. Here is a successful and sought- 
after literary figure, yet he understands what it is to be an 
outlaw. Morethan that, he has refined the state of the art to 
a chivalric quest. But no thinking criminal can afford to 
become so romantic about his own mission that he neglects 
the practicalities of success. While I could not, in all con- 
science, assure you that the adage, ‘‘Practice makes perfect,”’ 
applies to bombs and arson, it’s nonetheless clear that you 
can’t simply take someone else’s word for it that this fuel or 
that chemical response will provide the predicted outcome. 
Don’t trust some fool to make your criminal decisions for 
you. 


Arson and munitions, then, give an outlaw the oppor- 
tunity to make a statement, albeit a raucously public one. As 
long as there is fire, there will be fuses; and as long as there 
are fuses, there will be open land where walls used to stand. 


VIl. IMMACULATE MURDERS 


Every normal man must be tempted at times, to spit on 
his hands, hoist the black flag, and begin slitting throats. 
—H.L. Mencken 


d now for the piece de resistance—the proper 
/ finale for any encyclopedia of crime—the one 


=* than any other: murder. 

Let’s just luxuriate in it a moment. There are few times 
when a civilized person is encouraged to play with the 
thought of murder. So here is a rare opportunity. Think of 
all the despicable inferiors who have slighted you in some 
way or another: the intolerable rudeness of other drivers; the 
cashiers, postal workers, and government employees; the 
long lines at the holiday season; the long waits for service at 
the gas pump; the interminable crowds at the banks and the 
check-out stands; and the slap-dash job that’s finally done 
when you can wring a bit of attention from someone . . 
it’s infuriating. And how about those long delays at the 
doctor’s office and the nurse who looks at you over her cold 
little glasses; and finally, after a hellish day, the infinite clots 
of traffic waiting to engulf you. 

Let’s be honest. If you had the power to silently, anony- 
mously, and painlessly eliminate anyone from this world 
that you wanted to, you’d be damned busy, wouldn’t you? 
Actually, you might not even care if you could do it 
painlessly. 
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That little thrill of exultant power that you may have just 
felt is the first premise of murder. Believe it or not, you’re 
not alone. That urge to destroy is practically universal—at 
least in the Western world. What’s really incredible, now 
that you think about it, is that so few of us allow that urge 
to bear fatal fruit. Mostly, we’re deterred by the fear of being 
caught, fear of our own consciences, fear of retribution from 
some unseen power . . . and perhaps, deep down, the horror 
that once we started, we’d enjoy it so much that we 
wouldn’t be able to stop. Our horror keeps us civilized. 

Now, I’m not advocating murder any more than I’m 
suggesting any other sort of crime. To provoke or to per- 
suade a reader to actually commit a crime would be 
irresponsible—and probably illegal. But knowing what I 
know, it’s impossible not to pass it along. The scholar in me 
will not allow such information to die unsung, unglorified, 
and unexplored. Why should all those professionals out 
there know something that you don’t? Perhaps this knowl- 
edge could actually prevent a murder some day: your own. 


The possibilities for extinguishing this little frail candle 
we call life are endless. We are so very vulnerable, each of us. 
But the perfect murder is something else again. Mere de- 
struction does not qualify as a perfect murder—the ranks of 
which are, by the way, growing larger each year. The detec- 
tives in five precincts in Manhattan collectively estimated 
that they discovered ten out of every one hundred murders 
committed. And of those ten, only one suspect was ever 
convicted of homicide. During 1972 in Manhattan alone, 
955 people committed murder and walked away, un- 
detected. And Manhattan is only the thirteenth most 
dangerous city in the U.S. in which to live. Detroit, Denver, 
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Philadelphia, Portland, Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, Dallas, Newark, and St. Louis are far more deadly 
resident cities. 

Murder in the city is seldom clearly planned or artistically 
crafted. The majority of homicides are acts of spontaneous 
violence, and 20 percent of them are between friends or 
relatives. Another 30 percent are faceless acts of brutality, 
usually in connection with some other crime. The killer 
strikes and then merely melts into the labyrinth of the city 
again. But these are not the perfect murders, but merely (at 
least for the murderer) happy accidents. 

The perfect murder, like any other art form, must meet 
certain standards. It must be absolutely lethal. It should be 
creative and original, and it should establish an alibi or at 
least throw suspicion on someone else rather than on the 
perpetrator. As we’ve already seen, the perfect murder occurs 
every day, in that the murderer walks away scot-free. 

But let’s get down to specifics and discuss methods and 
weapons. The most common, as we all know, is the hand- 
gun. It’s also often the least effective. Bullets from a hand- 
gun carry identifying marks from the barrel’s rifling, and the 
wounds they make are not consistently deadly. A shotgun is 
a more efficient means of murder, since the pellets bear no 
rifling evidence, and the wounds made are more likely to be 
lethal. Many police fear a sawed-off shotgun more than any 
other weapon save a machine gun. The old Western adage, 
“Go ahead and shoot. You can’t get us all,’’ does not hold 
true for the bearer of a shotgun. But guns, like knives, are 
messy. And any method which requires the murderer to be 
on hand at the time of death is more risky than one that does 
not. Ideally, the outlaw should be out establishing an air- 
tight alibi at the very instant the murder occurs. 
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There’s the tried and true death by electric shock to be 
considered. A favorite method uses a bubble bath as camou- 
flage. You’ll find this classic mentioned in a score of fiction 
about crime because it’s clever, and provides a touch of 
humor. One man did in several wives in this very fashion. 
He’d fix their baths for them, solicitously getting the water 
just the right temperature, adding fragrant bubbles, and 
leaving soft towels close at hand. And as a last touch, he’d 
put a radio next to the tub. Then when they were resting 
comfortably in the warm, relaxing water, listening to music 
and expressing their thanks, he would gently push the radio 
into the water, instantly electrocuting them. He sometimes 
varied the method, using a blow dryer or an electric fan. And 
once, he even hid the appliance in the tub under the bubbles, 
waited until his wife had climbed into the water, then went 
downstairs and threw on the current. Hair-raising but effec- 
tive. Do you know that more people die in the home from 
‘“‘accidents” than are killed by guns on city streets? 
Shocking. 

We all know that many die in automobile accidents too. 
A surprising number of brakes, steering systems, and tires 
fail at critical moments. One successful murderer’s favorite 
ruse was to go for a drive in his own car with an unsuspecting 
victim, and let the victim drive himself over a cliff, or at 
least seem to. He would take the mark out looking at real 
estate or use some such other excuse. He would arrange to 
stop on a high cliff and get out of the car to look around. 
Then, when he was sure he had no witnesses and that the 
cliff was steep enough, he would bash his victim over the 
head and put him behind the wheel. He would then drive or 
push the car off the cliff, leaping aside just in time. After the 
dust settled, he hitch-hiked back to town. His story was that 
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he and his ‘‘friend”’ had stopped to look at the view, and 
that he got out of the car. His friend had offered to turn the 
car around. But because he was unfamiliar with the vehicle, 
he hit the wrong pedal, panicked, and drove off the cliff. His 
remarkable story was largely true, and left no fingerprints, 
no bullets, poisons, or elaborate circumstances to unravel. 
This outlaw eliminated three people in three separate states 
with this method. 

In spite of all the printed warnings on the boxes, thou- 
sands of people have been asphyxiated by portable gas 
heaters. The older models seem the biggest offenders, but 
even the newer appliances can cause suffocation in a small 
enclosure. One crime anthology has several deaths caused by 
these greedy little units. On a cold winter night in a limited 
space, these heaters can be most efficient and mercifully 
deadly. As the oxygen is used up by the sleeping victim and 
the appliance, the gas continues to pump merrily away, 
quickly filling the room with fumes once the pilot light is 
extinguished. It is really a very gentle way to go, as many 
suicide victims would attest if they could. 

And then there are so many other sure and swift toxins 
around the house or outside of it. There are massive com- 
pendiums on poisons, listing all the hundreds of toxic plants 
and herbs, which parts kill, what dosages are required to do 
the job, symptoms of impending death, antidotes, and hints 
on where to find them. Some very common toxic plants 
which grow throughout most of the United States are: 

e Aconite—all parts are poisonous 

e Black henbane—any fruit and leaves are toxic 
e Deadly nightshade—berries and leaves 

e Foxglove—leaves 

e Jimson weed—leaves and flowers 
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Young larkspur or delphinium—seeds 
Lupine—seeds 

Water and spotted hemlocks—sap 

Wild tobacco—leaves, flowers 

Wisteria—seeds 

Yellow jasmine—honey and all parts of plants and 
flower 


e Mistletoe—berries 


Besides the plants, there are several hundred toxic mush- 
rooms commonly available in most parts of the U.S. Some 
are near-perfect homicide helpers. The cyclopeptide group 
(amanita phalloides, amanita verna, galerina autumnalis, 
galerina marginata, galerina venemata) are the most lethal. 
The first symptoms come nearly ten to fourteen hours after 
the victim eats the mushrooms and closely resemble simple 
food poisoning. These symptoms then subside, and the 
victim seems to improve. Meanwhile, the stomach of the 
doomed person is helpfully cleaning out any left-over traces 
of the fungus. In three to four days, the symptoms worsen, 
leading to liver and kidney failure and ultimately, death. 
The whole ordeal usually takes at least a week. That’s 
certainly not a death to wish on anyone you pity. 

Additionally, some of the mushrooms are so toxic that 
they actually can poison by association. If edible mush- 
rooms are mixed with a few of the highly-toxic varieties in 
an airtight pouch or plastic bag for a week or so, there’s a 
good chance that enough of the toxin will be absorbed by the 
innocent species to kill. 


One of the most appealing types of unsolved murder is 
one with too many clues. In 1941, Leila Walsh, a twenty- 
three-year-old woman in Kansas City, Missouri, was killed 
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by a person who came in through her first-floor bedroom 
window. No motive was ever established for the murder, 
nor was any suspect ever arraigned. To frustrate the police, 
the killer planted dozens of phony clues at the scene and 
around the house. The authorities found a man’s shirt and 
a pair of trousers which were finally traced to a very promi- 
nent businessman in Kansas City. The killer had picked 
them out of the garbage and left them at the scene deliber- 
ately. He also left knives, bullets, stained gloves, and over 
fifty cigarette butts (some bearing lipstick stains) with thirty 
matchboxes with phone numbers inside. Many of the false 
clues were traced—all to innocent men. Finally, the police 
gave up the hunt as futile. 

Another perfect murder occurred when an ex-Marine 
decided to kill an old buddy because of marital jealousy. He 
slammed the edge of his hand into his friend’s Adam’s apple 
and killed him instantly. Then, he hung his old buddy’s 
body from a rafter, simulating suicide. It was an open-and- 
shut case which never even came to trial. Those few who 
questioned the victim’s suicidal tendencies (especially his 
wife) were told by the forensic doctor that there was no way 
of proving from the neck injury whether he was struck or 
strangled. The murderer was never prosecuted. 


Here is an interesting thought about a famous criminal 
who was responsible for several murders. John Dillinger 
may yet be alive. He was the biggest public enemy of all and 
raised the act of bank robbery to a fine art. All of his moves 
were carefully choreographed and executed with a certain 
arrogant panache. 

Once, he and his gang decided to rob the National Savings 
and Trust Company in Greencastle, Indiana—a rather chal- 
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lenging job since the bank was surrounded by the courthouse 
and other government offices, including the police station. 
But Dillinger was undaunted. He decided to enlist the aid of 
the townspeople. He set up movie cameras in the street and 
put his sidekick, Homer Van Meter, in a director’s outfit. 
“Keep back, folks, please! We’re filming a movie of a 
holdup!’? Homer hollered. The people clustered about, the 
cameras rolled, and Dillinger and his gang charged up the 
street towards the bank. Van Meter, thoroughly enjoying 
himself, made them do it several times “‘just to get the 
lighting right.’’ They went into the bank, came out with 
what looked like very realistic sacks of money, and sped 
away in the car, the director hanging from the fender, trying 
to get one last look through his light meter. As the bank 
clerks came running out into the crowd hollering, “‘It’s a 
robbery!” the people applauded. Then someone pointed 
out that the director was gone too. Dillinger and his gang 
made off with $74,000 that day. 

On the night of 2 July 1934, FBI agents supposedly shot 
and killed Dillinger in the Biograph Theater in Chicago. But 
the autopsy wasn’t released for years, and when it was, it 
showed some strange discrepancies. Dillinger’s eyes had 
always been listed as blue; the dead man’s eyes were brown. 
Author Jay Robert Nash makes a persuasive case that the 
man really shot by the FBI was a small-time hood named 
Jimmy Lawrence, and that Dillinger lived happily ever after. 
Another perfect murderer? Maybe. . . . 


Mass murderers are a whole other breed. They seem to be 
on the upswing in the last few decades, though no one would 
ever accuse them of artistry, or of committing the perfect 
crime. New York City’s Son of Sam, David Berkowitz, 
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pleaded guilty to all the murders with which he was charged, 
and he is currently living his life in the state’s maximum 
security psychiatric prison. Howard Unruh, who shot the 
neighborhood shoemaker, the druggist, the barber, a six- 
year-old in the barber chair, a two-year-old watching froma 
window, and eight other neighbors in his East Camden, 
New Jersey town in 1947, permanently resides at Trenton 
State Hospital. He claimed, ‘“They were all making deroga- 
tory remarks about me.” 

Ronald DeFeo, Jr., the villain of The Amityville Horror, 
shot to death his mother, father, two sisters, and two 
brothers while they slept. He claimed insanity, but was 
sentenced to 150 years in prison. And in 1974, Elmer Wayne 
Henley was convicted in Texas of the homosexual torture- 
murders of twenty-seven boys. He was sentenced to 595 
years in the prison at Huntsville. Albert H. DeSalvo, the 
Boston Strangler who sexually molested and strangled thir- 
teen women in the Boston area, was killed in jail in 1973 by 
fellow inmates. Richard Speck, the slayer of eight student 
nurses in Chicago in 1966 will spend the rest of his life in 
prison. He was given the electric chair, but the State 
Supreme Court threw out the death penalty in 1971. Speck 
was thus given eight consecutive sentences of fifty-to-one 
hundred and fifty years. The moral is clear: don’t be greedy. 
Mass murderers rarely plan their crimes, seldom execute 
them with any cunning, and almost never escape. 


Some people are stupidly smart. Actually, the best, most 
foolproof murder is to walk up to a total stranger on a busy 
street, shoot him, toss the gun in the garbage, and quietly go 
about your business. Amateurs tend to make homicide need- 
lessly complicated, and then overlook the most elementary 
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precautions to cover their tracks. A 1954 case in Stinson 
Beach, California is a typical example. Mrs. Camille 
Malrem Banks, forty-seven, owned a small resort motel 
called Seaside Downs. She was the gay widow of the town, 
and liked loud parties, fast cars, and sleep-over guests. One 
of her favorite friends was a forty-eight-year-old Filipino 
houseboy and chauffeur by the name of Bart. Camille and 
Bart liked to write and exchange fiction. She would scribble 
out confession stories; he preferred to pen virile detective 
sagas (which apparently were rather crude). Then they 
would exchange their manuscripts for mutually constructive 
criticism. 

It made little difference in their friendship when Camille 
decided to marry again. She picked a fifty-one-year-old 
alcoholic, Joe Banks, and set him up as a combination 
caretaker-husband at Seaside Downs. Joe and Bart became 
good friends too. 

One day, a neighbor stopped by to visit Camille and Joe 
and found them both dead. Joe was seated on the couch, his 
hands wrapped around a twelve-inch hunting knife which 
was buried deep in his chest. Camille was back in the 
bedroom, face down on the bed. The back of her head had 
been smashed with a hammer. Blood had spashed as high as 
the ceiling. 

When the sheriff arrived, he found the two bodies and a 
note on the kitchen table that read: 


I had been pushed long enough. This is the end. 
Am responsible to [sic] what you see and find. 
Joseph Banks 


On the shelf by the table lay a sledge hammer, still bearing 
the evidence of Camille’s murder. 
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When the investigators began to explore Camille’s estate, 
they discovered her will bequeathed her entire estate to Bart. 
Furthermore, her papers included a letter to Bart which 
called him, “‘a very refine [sic] boy, honest, sincere, real and 
true friend, and above all, you are a perfect gentleman.”’ 

Incredibly, the cottage was sealed, and the case was 
labeled a suicide-murder. Then by chance, a young, obser- 
vant investigator noticed the similar misspellings and poor 
syntax in both the will and the letter to Bart. He wondered 
why such a man as Joe would write a suicide note with the 
same syntactical errors as in Camille’s letter to Bart. 
Remember that Camille fancied herself as a writer. Shortly 
thereafter, Bart was arrested for double murder. In spite of a 
wily defense attorney who first sought to prove him not 
guilty and then not guilty by reason of insanity, Bart was 
found guilty of both murders and sentenced to the gas 
chamber in 1958. His elaborate plot was doomed to failure 
because he didn’t take the time to check his spelling. 

Another similar murderer almost escaped penalties, but 
for two small errors. L. Ewing Scott, California investment 
counselor, married a wealthy woman named Evelyn and 
took over the management of her $750,000 estate. He 
joined the best clubs in Los Angeles, wrote (and paid to have 
published) a book titled How To Attract Women, and 
always maintained an air of sober importance in the 
community. 

One night, he told police that Evelyn Scott walked out of 
the house and was never seen again. Scott then forged his 
wife’s name to deeds and checks until Evelyn’s brother went 
to the District Attorney’s office in a fit of pique. Scott was 
finally arrested but was freed on $22,500 bail. He disap- 
peared. Months later, while trying to take a new car into 
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Canada, he was arrested by customs. Scott had a great deal 
of cash in his car. He was summarily extradited to Califor- 
nia, was tried for murder and convicted. He is currently 
doing life in San Quentin, even though the body of his wife 
was never found. 

He made just two mistakes. If he hadn’t attempted to 
smuggle a car and cash into Canada, he may never have been 
caught. And if he’d merely packed a bag or two of Evelyn’s 
belongings and put them wherever he hid her body, it’s 
doubtful that a murder charge could ever have been brought 
against him. Even as it was, he almost got away with his 
imperfect murder. 

Scott was typical in that spouse murder is the most 
popular form of homicide in this country. Of the 20,600 
murders listed in the FBI’s Uniform Crime Report for 1974, 
almost one-fourth were family affairs. Of these, slightly 
over one-half were cases of spouse killing spouse. One would 
think, with the ease of divorce these days, that murder 
wouldn’t be that necessary. But in fact, the community 
property laws have actually increased the numbers of hus- 
bands and wives killed by spouses who do not care to split 
the proceeds. An astonishing number of murders are com- 
mitted in middle-class and upper-income circles where the 
divorce stakes are higher. Yet, the scripts for these homicides 
are remarkably similar, which leads to the supposition that 
spouse murder can be predicted. 

Psychotherapist Dr. George Bach did a study of spouse- 
slayers and found certain mappable patterns. The most 
striking parallel in all the marriages was the unequal div- 
ision of power. One partner was always the boss, an aggres- 
sive dominant spouse; the other was more passive, being 
bullied about in day-to-day situations. Surprisingly, it was 
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usually the bullied rather than the bully who eventually 
picked up the gun. Also, the marriages showed an extreme 
unbalance in the daily give-and-take of marriage. One mate 
seemed always to give and to attempt to understand the 
other, while the other spouse showed a tremendous appetite 
for taking. Frequently, the giver felt always exhausted, 
drained, and empty of feeling, but continued to support this 
one-sided relationship. Usually, there was another difference 
in the sociability of the partners, with one spouse being an 
extrovert and the other being more withdrawn. The partner 
who eventually turned killer was more often the one who 
suffered the most during these erratic good and bad times. 
This same spouse, after riding the emotional rollercoaster, 
was also the first to want to leave. And if the other spouse 
attempted to block the exit, an explosion occurred. In the 
crisis, it was almost always the spouse who attempted 
to stop the break-up who ended up as the victim. So much 
for the question, ‘‘Can this marriage be saved?”’ 


Edmund Pearson was a true-crime writer of first rank. He 
brought a dry ironic wit to the art of murder that was, fora 
time, quite popular. Unfortunately, he was a man ahead of 
his time. In the 1920s and 1930s, when popular liberalism 
took over, his views on the art of murder were considered 
barbaric. Also, he was a strong advocate of capital punish- 
ment, claiming that it was society’s right to commit murder, 
just as it was an individual’s right to try to get away with it 
too. Only now, as conservatism is once more rearing its 
stiff-necked head, is Pearson apt to get his just due. In the 
1930s, he wrote a piece called, ‘‘Rules for Murderesses”’ 
which is quite appropriate for inclusion in this chapter. He 
pointed out that awoman—if she will simply observe a few 
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prudent suggestions—may usually murder whom she likes 
and go undetected. Lizzie Borden is his best example. 

In order to be successful, however, Pearson suggests a 
strict adherence to the following game plan. First, the lady 
should never murder with the help of a lover. It’s wise to 
avoid all evidence of a lover whatsoever, especially if she 
plans to eliminate her husband. Not only will solitude 
strengthen her defense and frustrate the prosecution’s hunt 
for a motive, but it will gain helpful sympathy from a jury. 
Murder is one thing, but murder combined with sex causes 
the jury to suspect that someone is having entirely too much 
fun. 

The second caution is to never use a Servant as an accom- 
plice. They can never be depended upon to keep quiet, and 
they tend to cave in under authority, especially an authority 
which is stronger than their employer. 

Pearson’s final advice is to only kill for profit and do it 
wholesale. Never stop at one. Pearson feels that the female 
mass murderer is so repellent to society that a jury will never 
believe her capable of such horror. If forced to acknowledge 
her guilt, any jury will declare her insane rather than alter 
the stereotype. 

Personally, I disagree. The murderess who kills singly will 
have a far better chance of never being discovered—though 
it may be true that once discovered, the female mass mur- 
derer has a better chance of escaping prison than her male 
counterpart. And of course, if you ladies do kill often for 
profit, you’re bound to have a good deal of cash available to 
hire competent counsel. Rich people rarely go to prison. On 
this point, I fear you’ll simply have to make up your own 
mind as there is no absolute. But remember that the artistry 
of the act will suffer with repetition. 
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G. J. Smith is proof that such repetition will condemn an 
outlaw quickly. Smith was certainly artistic: he invented a 
whole new way to commit murder. He faced coroner’s juries 
again and again and came out spotless. And he only failed 
eventually because he took to heart, too literally, the advice 
of the coach to an aspiring tennis player, ‘‘Never change a 
winning game.” 

We still don’t know exactly how he did it, for he never 
confessed and was never witnessed in the act. He also never 
failed. No less than three wives of G. J. Smith died in their 
baths. He was married seven times. He cheated all seven 
wives of their small fortunes, and he drowned three of them 
to do it. His method was to marry, then to make out wills 
which left all property to the surviving spouse (though he 
had precious little to will to anyone), and then to take his 
new bride to the doctor complaining that she suffered fits. 
The brides could never remember having fits, but Mr. Smith 
assured them that they did. Shortly, that same doctor would 
be summoned to witness that Mrs. Smith had drowned in 
the bathtub. The inevitable coroner’s report was that the 
unfortunate woman had an epileptic fit, had inhaled water, 
and drowned. 

After three such incidents, Smith was brought to trial for 
murder, though the evidence was largely circumstantial. 
There were no witnesses, and nobody could even testify that 
he’d been in the bathroom when the wives died. But the 
coincidences were just too overwhelming: the wives, the 
insurance policies, inquiries about the availability of private 
baths when the Smiths traveled, the visits to doctors, and the 
profitability of the deaths for Smith. Unfortunately, no one 
could ever say precisely how the women died. One reporter 
guessed that Smith had hypnotized his wives into drowning 
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themselves. There’s no doubt that Smith was inventive and 
daring, but the sheer volume of the same crimes eventually 
trapped him. 

A perfect murder, on the other hand, was that of Serge 
Rubenstein in New York City in 1955. Rubenstein was an 
infamous playboy, multimillionaire banker and investor, an 
ex-con, an avid art collector, and in his prime at forty-six 
years old. 

He was discovered at 7:30 a.m. in his study, dressed in 
silk pajamas, strangled by venetian blind cords. The butler 
found his body. The police checked every possible lead, 
investigated his past and present women, friends, business 
associates, and all his acquaintances. They even checked out 
the butler. All suspects had alibis. But Serge had campaigned 
all his life to achieve his position as a prime candidate for 
murder. There were so many people who had a reason to kill 
him that the police couldn’t narrow it down to just one. 
Like the murderer who left dozens of false clues, the scoun- 
drel who killed Rubenstein got off because of the victim’s 
abundance of enemies. To this day, the murder remains 
unsolved. 


The informed murderer can benefit from the advice given 
to law enforcement personnel on proper behavior at a homi- 
cide scene. Certain actions tend to botch the best murder 
investigation. For instance, all police officers are told that 
they are not to pick up a pistol left at the scene of the crime 
by inserting a pencil or stick into the bore. You only see that 
technique in low-budget cop films. The reason is that by 
doing so, they may dislodge blood traces, particles of tissue, 
and bullet scars from the barrel of the gun. The smart 
murderer can take a moment to do exactly that, if he chooses 
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to leave the weapon behind for some reason. Also, cops are 
warned never to turn the cylinder of a revolver for fear that 
evidence will be lost. A professional killer should therefore 
always turn the cylinder after firing, just as a professional 
photographer always advances the film after each shot. 

Fingerprints always occupy a good part of any investiga- 
tor’s time. The simple way to foil his obsession is by wearing 
gloves. Be sure that they are new plastic or fabric gloves 
which cover the entire hand and palm. It’s best to leave them 
on the whole time a crime is being committed. Amazingly, 
there have been cases when a thief broke into an apartment, 
burglarized it, stayed around to drink his host’s liquor, and 
took off his gloves as he got drunker. One of the best places 
to retrieve a fingerprint is from a bottle. Also, a murderer 
was once aprehended because he used his victim’s toilet, 
leaving his gloves on, but also leaving a much larger and 
more personal imprint behind for the detectives to find. 

Another option for foiling finger-print happy investiga- 
tors is with adhesive tape wrapped around the fingertips, 
thus marring any prints that may be left on surfaces. For the 
same reason, many criminals make it a point to wear new 
shoes that are common when they pull a job. The key is to 
remember to discard your uniform when you’ve finished 
with it. Don’t think that you can wear overshoes or galoshes 
at the scene of acrime and then be safe enough to leave them 
there to taunt the police. Such actions will only infuriate 
them and drive them to look inside the overshoe for a latent 
print of your own shoe. 

Keep in mind that in most cases, it is relatively difficult to 
tell the difference between a homicide, suicide, or accident, 
unless the evidence points overwhelmingly to murder. 
Obviously, if there are signs of astruggle, it’s clearly murder. 
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A murder done in a public place with a lot of traffic is 
substantially more tricky to reconstruct than one accom- 
plished in a private bedroom with only the victim’s and the 
killer’s traces left behind. 

Next to a big city street, the best spot to commit a 
murder is outdoors. Changes in weather conditions may 
completely ruin the best detective’s chances of picking up 
any clues here. Bloodstains can change color in just a few 
hours and become impossible to see. Dew can obliterate 
small stains such as semen, urine, or sweat which would last 
for days in an enclosed room. Insects and other scavengers 
can carry off or consume other evidence. Even the path of the 
outlaw through damp grass is visible for just a short while. 
After a few hours of sun, the grass returns to its original 
position, and all footprints will be lost. Bullet paths through 
foliage and broken twigs are soon moved by wind and rain, 
and even witnesses who discover the scene of the crime can 
trample it beyond all recognition. If you’re really lucky, a 
fresh snowfall will completely cover your tracks until the 
first spring thaw. 


The first thing that any detective will attempt to dis- 
cover when he arrives at the homicide scene is the time of 
death. To pinpoint it as exactly as possible, he looks at five 
basic bodily changes. The murderer who is aware of these 
procedures can substantially alter the detective’s decision 
simply by changing the conditions of the corpse. The inves- 
tigator will look for changes in the eyes, coldness in the 
body, the rigidity of the limbs, any livid stains on the skin 
(bruises caused by settling blood), and the state of decay. 
After death, the cornea of the eye gets dull, and the eyeballs 
tend to sink somewhat into the sockets. There’s little the 
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murderer can do to counteract this, but certain drugs 
amplify or mask this reaction. Also, the body starts to get 
cold immediately after death. After six to eight hours, the 
coldness is noticeable to the touch. But interestingly enough, 
if death is from a stroke, brain injury, or heat stroke, the 
temperature often goes up right before death, so the cooling 
process takes longer. A criminal can mimic this bodily 
change by applying heat to the corpse before he leaves the 
scene. A tub of hot water or a spell in the furnace room will 
do nicely for this. In this way, he increases the chances that 
the coroner will be fooled or stumped. 

There is one other sign that a good pathologist looks for 
to determine the cause and the time of death, and that is the 
rigidity of the body. Rigidity begins about two hours after 
death, reaching its peak six or seven hours after life has 
stopped. This condition continues for two or three days and 
then disappears. Rigidity is caused by a process of coagula- 
tion in the muscles, which then contract and stiffen. During 
this period the limbs can only be moved by a lot of force. But 
in very violent deaths, or when death is caused by lightning, 
burning, carbon monoxide poisoning or strychnine, the 
stiffness of the body comes on very quickly and is quite 
severe. In this way, the examiner can more closely pinpoint 
the cause of death. 

Next the examiner looks for lividity, or the bruises left on 
the skin by the settling of blood after the heart stops. The 
worst bruises are going to be in the lowest parts of the body, 
since that’s where the blood will settle first. If the victim has 
been poisoned by carbon monoxide or cyanide, the marks 
will be bright red; in poisoning by potassium chlorate, 
they’ll be brown. What a murderer should realize is that 
normal black-and-blue bruises left by a struggle can be 
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hidden by the darker bruises of lividity. Wherever pressure is 
put on the body—for example, if it’s lying on the floor— 
those areas which are pressing against the floor will be 
colorless. In this way, a coroner can tell the exact position of 
the body at death, unless the murderer covers such evidence 
by moving the corpse. If a lot of blood has been lost, the livid 
stains will be weaker, but they’]1 still be there. 

It is safe for the killer to move a body up to two hours 
after death. New livid stains will form after the body is set 
down in a new position. After two hours, remember, an 
examiner can tell if the corpse has been moved. It’s doubtful 
whether a murderer should hang about that long anyway. 

The final clue to the time and the means of death is the 
onset of putrefaction of the body’s tissues. Decay begins 
right at the time of death, and proceeds outward from the 
intestines and other centers of bacteria in the body. At a 
temperature of fifty to eighty degrees, decay proceeds rapidly 
and slows down or stops at about freezing temperatures. The 
drier the conditions, the more slowly decay will occur. Also, 
if there is no oxygen (as when the body is underwater), decay 
will hardly proceed at all. 

When a body is put under water, either at the time of 
death or directly after, certain physical processes are drasti- 
cally altered. If the water is rather warm, the fingers and 
the toes become white or puckered after about two hours. 
After one or two days, the whole hand and foot is affected, 
and after a week in the water, the whole outer skin of the 
corpse can be skinned off like a giant glove. 

The fastest way to get rid of a body is to bury it in 
shallow, moist earth. After one to three years, all the softer 
parts will be gone, and only the skeleton will remain. Avoid 
peat bogs. Sand and peat bogs can preserve a body for cen- 
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turies. If you need really fast results, bury a body in 
moist, warm climates like that in Florida. A corpse buried 
in light soil, close to the surface in Florida, can be reduced 
to a skeleton in less than two months. A child will turn 
to bone in less than a week. Lime will also hasten 
decomposition. 


There are certain clues that a coroner looks for to deter- 
mine whether a death is murder or suicide. The location of 
the wound is the primary guide. Suicides usually cut their 
throats or their wrists, and they generally make one or two 
experimental and lighter cuts in addition to the lethal one. It 
is quite difficult to tell whether these cuts were made before 
or after the one which proved fatal. A smart murderer who 
was attempting to create the look of suicide would adda few 
superficial cuts immediately after he made the deadly one. 

Also, the coroner looks for the direction of the cutting 
hand. A right-handed person cuts his left wrist and cuts his 
throat from left-to-right. If he’s left-handed, the directions 
are reversed. To duplicate this action, the murderer must 
approach his victim from the rear. Murder is usually sus- 
pected if the wound is very deep or irregular, since an actual 
suicide victim usually acts swiftly and avoids pain as much 
as possible. Note that, if there are any cuts on clothing, 
murder is suspected, since a suicide traditionally will bare 
the part of his body that he intends to cut in an almost 
ritualistic, precise manner. 

Contrary to some mystery fiction, the police cannot tell 
the size of the killer’s knife blade by the size of the wound. 
The wound is usually wider and more shallow then the blade 
itself. They can tell if a wound was made by something other 
than a knife, like an ice pick or a scissors. 
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It’s fascinating to contemplate how at once fragile and 
hearty the human body can be. A stab wound in the heart, 
for example, will not always kill. If the heart is full of 
blood, death occurs immediately. But if there’s little blood 
there at that particular instant, the person can survive long 
enough to walk away and describe his assailant. There have 
even been cases of people surviving a stab directly in the 
heart for years. 

Suicides usually try for two locations when they plan to 
end their lives with a knife: the heart and the stomach. In 
Eastern cultures, the odds-on favorite is the stomach; in 
Western cultures, it is the heart. Two factors usually indi- 
cate suicide rather than murder. The victim often has unbut- 
toned or discarded his clothes in preparation for death, and 
the stab itself is at right angles to the body. When a coroner 
suspects murder, he looks for multiple stab wounds all over 
the body, oblique directions to the wounds, a number of 
deep wounds rather than one or two, and any wounds to the 
back. Also, if the victim seemed to be in a defense posture 
against an attacker, often the wound will be curved because 
of the displaced muscles. As difficult as it would be to get 
your victim to relax before you dispatched him, it could 
certainly help your success potential. 

Very rarely does anyone use an ax to commit suicide. One 
man did commit suicide with an ax, and his method is now 
the standard for all suicide investigations. If the blows are 
deep and all over the skull, coming from the back and the 
sides, murder is the judgment. In those rare cases when 
suicide is a possibility, the blows will be against the forehead 
and crown, will be relatively light, and will often not be 
fatal except for one or two strikes. 
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But let’s leave these more exotic methods of ‘‘suicide”’ 
and concentrate on the most common: bullets. Surprisingly, 
a shot through the head is not always fatal, dramatic though 
it may be. And it doesn’t always even produce unconscious- 
ness. To kill immediately, the bullet must destroy a major 
artery or brain center. There’s a case where a man fired a 
fatal shot at his girl friend, then sat down and fired at his 
own right temple. The bullet penetrated the brain and exited 
through the left temple. When the man was found nine 
hours later, he was still sitting there, alive and able to speak. 
He finally died of his wounds after six more hours. 

Usually, the best evidence of murder in a shooting inci- 
dent depends on the distance of the gun from the target and 
the direction of the shots toward the victim. Contact shots 
(where the gun is pressed to the body) always leave revealing 
powder burns, soot, and metallic particles on the skin. 
Suicides use contact shots more than distance shots, with 
their most standard targets being the forehead, temple, 
heart, or the roof of the mouth. Additionally, the suicide 
will usually have some evidence on his shooting hand. There 
should be marks on the thumb and forefinger or on the web 
of the thumb, and fragments of tissue and blood on the skin, 
except where the gun was held. It wouldn’t be very difficult 
to manufacture such evidence and have the murder branded 
a suicide. 

In hanging suicides, there’s always a jumping-off place. 
Several murderers have strangled their victims until they 
were unconscious, hoisted them up, and completed the job 
with a noose. They forgot completely that if the act was 
supposed to be suicide, there was no way for the victim to 
get his head up into the rope. In hanging suicides, right- 
handers usually tie the knot at the right of the rope; left- 
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handers put it on the left. Coroners get suspicious when 
these details are reversed. In a hanging, the autopsy can tell 
little about how the victim died... only that he was 
strangled and perhaps his neck was broken. It’s up to the 
examiner on the scene to look for the clues to a suicide or 
homicide. Fancy nots are generally telltale signs of murder. 
The usual suicide goes for the simple and traditional, both in 
noose and in knot. 

Drowning is acommon form of suicide, yet police think it 
is a rare form of murder. Generally, the question in a 
drowning is whether the incident was a suicide or an acci- 
dent, and only then for insurance purposes. Murder is usu- 
ally ruled out. If the victim’s clothes are missing, the investi- 
gators rule suicide. Injuries and scrapings of the hands and 
knees lead them to declare the drowning an accident. Unless 
there are some obvious head injuries, it can be difficult to 
tell a drowned murder victim from an accidental death. 

Sometimes murderers overdo it and apply multiple 
murder techniques in one homicide. There’s a case where a 
married woman received a huge shock each time she touched 
a metal soap dish while taking her bath. At first, she paid 
little attention to it, but finally she grew suspicious and 
called the police. Her husband was charged with attempted 
murder. The police found an electric wire running from the 
bedroom closet through the ceiling into the attic, across the 
attic and down behind the shower partition to the soap dish. 
Every time that the wife climbed in the bath, her husband 
connected the other end of the wire to a light socket in the 
bedroom. He is still residing in the ‘‘Green Hotel.” 

In fires, autopsy reports can show clearly whether the 
victim was alive or dead at the time of burning. This can be 
vital in proving whether it was a case of suicide, an accident, 
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or a homicide. Pathologists look for soot in the air passages 
of the throat and carbon monoxide in the blood to indicate 
whether the victim was still breathing at the time of the fire. 
In one rather grisly case, a female suicide was found dead 
and lying in a pile of badly burned clothing on the floor of 
her homie. She had gathered together a group of flammable 
fabrics, set fire to them, and then lay down in the flames. 
The autopsy showed that she was actually alive for some 
time after the fire had reached a ferocious heat. Her heart 
had pumped up melted fat from her legs, and the fat was 
found clogging her arteries. 

In contrast, freezing to death can be a rather gentle way to 
go. As long as there are no signs of struggle, a frozen person 
must be assumed to be a suicide victim or an accident. 
Someone who’s drunk can freeze to death in relatively 
temperate conditions. It’s interesting to note that often, 
persons found frozen have removed some parts of their 
clothing. Police used to suspect foul play until they dis- 
covered that when a person is in an advanced state of 
freezing, he gets a false sense of warmth and sometimes, in 
his confusion, takes off his clothes. 


I’ve already mentioned several poisons in previous chap- 
ters, but there are some toxins which represent a murderer’s 
delight. An autopsy will rarely tell if a poisoning death is a 
murder, only what type of poison was used. But you can be 
sure that once poison is proved, a relative or close friend will 
always be suspected, since this is the pattern that the police 
have come to expect. Botulism is a particularly virulent form 
of bacterial poison, and cases of accidental poisoning are 
frequent. In spite of the tremendous homicide potential of 
the bacteria, however, murder is rarely suspected in botulism 
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deaths. Also, most drugs (like hypnotics) decompose rapidly 
in the body, except for some barbiturates which can still be 
detected up to eighteen months after death. If suicide is to be 
used as a camouflage, keep in mind that most suicides use 
barbiturates, carbon monoxide, or aspirin. And they don’t 
usually leave notes, contrary to the myth that the movies 
have created. Before self-destruction, though, the usual sui- 
cide often makes an effort to wrap up his affairs and to 
explain away his forthcoming absence so he won’t be missed 
too soon. But then again, so does an unknowing target 
who’s leaving for a vacation. These bits and pieces of infor- 
mation are common knowledge in the coroners’ offices and 
law enforcement handbooks; they should be engraved in the 
mind of the perfect murderer as well. 

A certain flair for adventurous exploration is needed 
in the best murders, and the advice of experts like the 
two mentioned above will greatly minimize your risks. 
When you read a new book on forensic science, and the 
author laments certain toxicological dilemmas for the 
investigator—those areas of science which still have not 
yielded their secrets to the examiner—these paragraphs 
deserve special attention. Carefully noted, they will provide 
you with keystones for perfect criminal monuments. You’ve 
read several examples of perfect homicides by poisoning, 
and all of them are strong possibilities should you choose to 
duplicate them. Yet if you want to stick with a strictly 
scientific approach, the following are some current ‘‘di- 
lemmas’’ which still baffle toxicologists today. 

The toxin from the mushroom Amanita phalloides 
(appropriately called the ‘‘death cap’’) can only be detected 
by one very complex chemical test, which will be utilized 
only if there is some circumstantial evidence of the fungus 
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being eaten or if there are remnants of it in the stomach. For 
this reason, the use of the ‘‘death cap” for the perfect 
homicide is a predictably good bet. 

Small traces of atropine—a deadly toxin—are relatively 
undetectable in the body. The only way that a scientist can 
discover its use is to gather a sample from the corpse and 
administer that small sample to a cat’s eye. If the poison is 
present, the sample will dilate the cat’s pupils. But there 
must be an adequate amount left in the body to make sucha 
test, and there are several other drugs which have the same 
effect, so this physiological reaction is not considered to be 
conclusive evidence anyway. 

Cantharides (or “‘Spanish fly’’) will probably not kill 
unless given to the old or enfeebled. If the dose is lethal, 
however, it usually will not be detectable unless the victim 
or the murderer drops it on the skin, where it has a blistering 
effect. Administered intravenously, the drug leaves little 
evidence. 

Phosphorous (still used in some rat poisons) is extremely 
poisonous, with a lethal dose being as low as 100 milli- 
grams. It so rapidly oxidizes into phosphate once the body is 
opened that the coroner can’t differentiate between the 
poison and the normal components of healthy tissue. A truly 
diabolical choice. 

And finally, the fluorine compounds used in some pesti- 
cides are similarly metabolized into fluoride form in the 
body. The lethal dosage of this poison is again so small that 
the fluoride normally present in all tissues is not increased 
enough to be obvious. This phenomenon makes an accom- 
plice out of the victim’s own corpse. 


I wouldn’t want to leave this discussion of murder 
without looking briefly at the psychic investigators who 
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have reaped so much publicity lately. Peter Hurkos is per- 
haps the most famous example of this odd breed of detec- 
tive. While working on the Boston Strangler case, he con- 
sistently maintained that Albert DeSalvo, the confessed 
murderer, was not the man who had killed thirteen women. 
After several days of intensive visions and concentrated 
efforts, Hurkos described the killer as priestlike, multi- 
lingual, effeminate, and homosexual. The next day, the 
police gave Hurkos a letter they’d been forwarded by the 
Boston College School of Nursing. The College had received 
a request from a Thomas P. O’Brien, who claimed he wanted 
to meet young nurses for a magazine article he was writing, 
and for marriage if they were compatible. Hurkos did not 
even read the letter but crumpled it in his hand saying, “‘This 
is the murderer.’’ He added new descriptions, claiming that 
the man was five-feet seven-inches tall, had a mark on his 
left arm, a crippled thumb, was a homosexual woman- 
hater, had blue-gray eyes and a pointed nose. Hurkos de- 
scribed his room, his mattress, and told police that the killer 
felt he was offering sacrifices to God. 

The police found O’Brien, and his description matched 
Hurkos’s exactly. Doctors questioned O’Brien, and he had 
himself admitted to the Massachusetts Mental Health Cen- 
ter, where he lives to this day. He claims he does not 
remember the crimes. One month later, after Hurkos had 
left the state, Albert DeSalvo confessed to the crimes. 
DeSalvo was jailed, though he was not formally charged 
with the murders. Four years later, his case was supposed to 
be reopened with new information that DeSalvo was not the 
murderer, but was dropped when his doctors declared him 
unfit to undergo any further mental examination. DeSalvo 
was later murdered by other prisoners. The case is still tech- 
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nically unsolved, though two suspects have been eliminated 
from society, and Hurkos’s reputation is intact. 

Psychic Gerard Croiset has located numerous children 
and solved several murders in different states. Croiset was 
given a pair of slippers that belonged to Marilyn Sheppard, 
four years after her murder. She was killed in 1954, and her 
husband, Dr. Sam Sheppard, had been convicted of the 
homicide. Croiset said that the murderer was ‘“‘bushy-haired 

. not her husband.”’ Sheppard had maintained for years 
that a bushy-haired intruder had killed his wife and knocked 
him unconscious. Also, neighbors testified that they saw a 
bushy-haired man hanging around the Sheppard home 
before the murder occurred. Yet, Sheppard remains in 
prison. 

Croiset also solved the disappearance of the three young 
civil rights workers in Mississippi in 1964. He led the police 
to their bodies, described the murder plot, and even impli- 
cated police officers in the conspiracy. Not surprisingly, the 
FBI will not admit that it was officially helped by a psychic, 
but the department will confess that it kept calling him back 
for ‘additional information.” 

Irene Hughes has solved more than fifteen murders for the 
Chicago police and is their top psychic sleuth. Incredibly, 
she has even sat in on a murderer’s trial, holding one of his 
personal belongings and indicating to the court when he was 
lying. Beverly Jaegers of Missouri is a third-generation 
police officer who trained herself to be a psychic detective. 
After months of exercising her psychic abilities to the point 
of being able to solve crimes, Jaeger claims anyone can do 
the same thing. Her theory is that the psychic mind is a 
muscle which can be developed like any other. A similar 
theory has been advanced by the notable author, Colin 
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Wilson. If correct, then the potential outlaw needs to exer- 
cise those same mental muscles to survive. 


But, alas, survival is simply not enough anymore. Our 
society has suffered a case of cultural shell shock. America 
has had four of her most popular political leaders mowed 
down in the middle of their careers, and many quietly 
believe that our own CIA was somehow implicated in the 
murders. Our nation has experienced a military humiliation 
at the hands of a midget Asiatic power and a year-long 
political humbling by a medieval tribe of religious fanatics. 
We feel instinctively that there is no oil shortage, but some- 
one has produced one; and that there are such things as 
UFOs, but someone is suppressing information about them. 
We’ve seen a former vice-president narrowly avoid joining 
an attorney general in jail, and have listened with incredi- 
ble bewilderment while a president assures us on nationwide 
television that he is not a crook. We’ve had our own FBI, the 
most powerful law enforcement agency in the country, 
admit publicly that it has broken the laws with gusto. 

The time for an upsurge in outlawry is ripe. The old rules 
are not working. As William Butler Yeats warned back in 
19D: 


Turning and turning in the widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 
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Murder happens all around us every day—far more suc- 
cessfully then the stalwart forces of law and order would like 
to admit. As to its morality, that is obviously up to each 
criminal to decide. Clearly, we must move outside the laws 
until the laws can once again come from within us. 

Murder risks a great deal, but then who can gauge the 
satisfaction returned? In just this brief overview, a few 
morals come through loud and clear. First, if one is going to 
kill, one must keep one’s mouth closed. Second, avoid the 
obvious, the trite, and the mediocre. Third, hide the body 
well in the best potting soil you can find. And fourth, don’t 
repeat your modus operandi, but be original each time you 
practice your craft. 

Certainly, with all these rules and suggestions, murder 
becomes less spontaneous, less fun. But the planning of a 
good murder also becomes a lot safer and a subject of avid 
fascination—as long as it doesn’t strike too close to home. 


Vill. THE OUTLAW AND 
THE TIGER 


There is nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it 
so. 


—Shakespeare 


ow for one last meandering into the philosophy 
( of successful outlawry. To the ordinary citizen, 
it may seem odd that people who are engaged in 
seme illegal occupations would concern themselves 
with the Hct points of honesty. It seems to be one of life’s 
paradoxes, however, that the more thoroughly dishonest a 
man becomes, the more aware he is of honesty as a condition 
of existence. He knows it as the antithesis of what he is, and 
he knows that he could not succeed at his profession without 
its existence in other men. He depends, in fact, upon finding 
it in others to make his living. From all sides, he seems beset 
by the forces of honesty which attempt to reform him, take 
vengeance on him, thwart him, and punish him. And from 
time to time, he may even be tempted to give honesty a try. 
But only for a fleeting moment. The successful criminal 
rarely ever goes back to the tedious life of respectability. 
Most find it practically impossible to give up the heady lure 
and freedom a career in crime provides, once they have tried 
it. 


One favorite parable of the criminal underground is that 
of the outlaw and the tiger. It seems there was an outlaw, 
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an ex-convict, who had somehow managed to catch a ride 
on a ferocious tiger. He could only hold on to the tiger 
by a precarious grip on the beast’s short hairs, but he 
was riding that tiger for all it was worth. No matter how 
hard he pulled, though, he couldn’t keep the tiger from 
turning swiftly and taking a savage bite out of his legs 
occasionally. The more the tiger tasted the criminal, the 
more he made repeated efforts to lunch on whatever 
appendage happened to hang within his reach. Yet the 
criminal continued to ride the tiger because of the reckless 
thrills it provided. 

One day, the outlaw was riding hard past a spot where an 
honest citizen stood. Now, this citizen was full of all the 
good things which respectability breeds, and he was natural- 
ly curious about the plight of the criminal. He sized up the 
situation for a moment and with a flash of insight warned, 
‘‘Hey you. You’re riding ona tiger,’ thus demonstrating his 
keen perception of the outlaw’s problem. At that moment, 
the tiger lunged around at the distracted outlaw, and man- 
aged to take a good-sized bite from the criminal’s leg again. 

The citizen watched carefully and then solemnly pro- 
nounced ‘‘That tiger is biting you, my good fellow. And if 
you don’t take my advice, I think that one day you’!] be very 
sorry.” 

‘“How so?” asked the outlaw, rubbing his wounded leg. 

“Well,” replied the citizen, ‘One day, that tiger is going 
to swallow you down like so much chopped liver. I’ve seen 
these symptoms before, and I’ve never been mistaken.”’ 

The rider gasped, ‘‘Oh! You know all about tigers then?”’ 

“No,” replied the citizen, “But I’ve made a careful study 
of felines in general, and I know the basics are the same. You 
had better listen to me.”’ 
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The ex-con was impressed, as are most people when 
honest citizens speak out on issues, so he pondered this 
statement with great respect. He was not able to speak just 
then, however, since it took all his strength just to hold on to 
the tiger. Since things were going rather badly at the 
moment—not an uncommon state of affairs when one has a 
hold of a tiger—the outlaw decided to take the citizen’s 
advice. “‘Climb on,”’ he said, ““Come on up and show me 
what to do.” 

The citizen demurred. ‘“‘I don’t want to act hastily in this 
matter, or get personally involved with such an unstable 
situation. My advice is that you can’t go on in like that, 
trying to hold on to the tiger. You simply have to step down, 
and he’ll go away.”’ 

The ex-con could see the wisdom in this advice, and he 
was getting tired of the pain in his legs. But this tiger was the 
only thrill he had. And besides, he wasn’t at all sure that it 
was going to be as easy as the citizen said it would be. As he 
relaxed his concentration and grip for just a second, the tiger 
turned and took another bite from his leg. With that, the 
outlaw began to plead with the citizen. “If you’d just come 
up for a moment, I’m sure the two of us could handle him! 
Give me a hand!” 

But the citizen again refused. ‘‘I’m very sorry,” he said, 
‘“‘but I’m committed to the subject of tigers as a whole, 
and I can’t afford to get personally involved with in- 
dividual cases and problems. But I’ve written a book on the 

subject, and I’m sure that you'll find it invaluable, 
considering your predicament. Here—catch!”’ And he tossed 
the book to the outlaw. 

As the criminal reached for the book and gave up his hold 
on the tiger, the beast swiftly turned and ate him like so 
much chopped liver. 
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This story has caused some sleepless nights for many an 
outlaw. They are often reminded of its moral when con- 
sidering a turn to the straight and narrow way of life. Todo 
so would be to set their personal tiger adrift and to take their 
chances with the unknown. The few who have tried to give 
up careers of crime usually do so with dismal results. 
Frankly, honesty can seem a quite pallid way of life once a 
man has tasted successfully of crime. He may spend most of 
his years wrapped up properly in a cocoon of drab respect- 
ability, working contently as a junior executive or assistant 
bookkeeper. That is, until one day, in a moment of weak- 
ness or despair, he ruptures his tidy little life by an act of 
theft. 

Suddenly, he experiences fear for perhaps the first time in 
his adult life. He knows a sense of adventure like he has 
never felt before. He feels bold, daring, and totally cut off 
from the ordinary world that was his refuge for so many 
years. And, in spite of his guilt and his apprehension, there is 
a very good chance that he is apt to like the feelings that 
explode through his insignificant little frame. After all, 
there are few enough places in the world today where a man 
can find real frontiers and surefire adventure, gambling his 
wits and his freedom against a powerful and implacable 
authority; just as there are few enough ways to lift himself 
above the banality of his commuter comrades, or to relieve 
himself of the burden of being respectable. The sheer effort 
of pretending to be honest is dismally fatiguing for the 
average man. 

Who on earth is really honest anyway? Dishonesty and 
deception are the very cornerstones of our commercial 
society. Deception and protective camouflage are all that 
keep an employee from being fired for sloth. Dishonesty is at 
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the roof of our economy, inciting the masses to buy shoddy 
and unnecessary merchandise, lining the pockets of specula- 
tive investors, and electing our officials. Dishonesty keeps 
many a marriage intact and husbands and wives from each 
other’s throats. Dishonesty keeps judges on the bench who 
are too Senile to discriminate between sugar and salt, so that 
attorneys who value agility over truth run the courts. Dis- 
honesty convinces our children that they have had an educa- 
tion after twelve years in the public sandbox system. It even 
persuades lusty young men to expose their perfectly healthy 
bodies to foreign bullets and useless causes. 

Looking for honesty in this life is like looking for bones in 
ice cream. If you should happen to find one, against all odds, 
it certainly won’t go with the rest of the meal. Competent 
dishonesty becomes, then, the best means of survival in our 
society. There are many who have been sent to prison for 
clumsy dishonesty, but a fifty-year sentence to an artless 
dodger is not much worse than the destiny which is parceled 
out to the typical honest man by an indifferent fate. The 
truly honest man doesn’t stand a chance in our culture. And 
there’s little hope that he could get by unnoticed, for he’d 
stick out like a traffic beacon on a murky night. For him, our 
legislature would create new punishments; law enforcement 
agencies would devise new tortures more refined than any- 
thing penology now has to offer. For the man who said and 
did what he honestly believed at all times, society would 
build a living hell. 

And rightfully so, for the pariah would ruin it for the rest 
of us. One spark of pure honesty in this world could well 
destroy us all, if it’s allowed to propagate. Personally, I’d 
rather face up to the corruption in my world, grab it with 
both hands, and ride it through to its inevitable end. 


POST-MORTEM 


It is a good answer which knows when to stop. 
—Italian Proverb 


Eh K tucked away those gemlike cases and examples 
which seem most appealing—perhaps for use at a later time. 
You have already knocked off your town’s biggest bank, 
relieved a rich acquaintance of his treasures, perhaps even 
eliminated a bothersome relative or two—all in your mind. 

So you can’t claim that I didn’t deliver, or that I didn’t 
warn you. Remember, I mentioned the monkey-on-your- 
back quality of such privileged information. Those of you 
who are involved in law enforcement will now be doubly 
suspicious, twice as watchful for the very details and 
methods I’ve outlined. Those of you who operate on the 
other side of the law . . . well, that’s the way the game is 
played, is it not? And contrary to popular myth, crime is the 
oldest game in the world. 


I must now confess that all theories aside, there really is 
no such thing as the perfect crime. There is no crime which 
does not leave its mark, no action that does not take its toll. 
Those of you have already guessed this truth can wrap your 
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smugness about you against the cold and sleep safe tonight. 
To the rest of you hopefuls, you must know that just as there 
is no free lunch, there is no walk-away crime without its 
cost. And there are no guarantees, implied or otherwise. Oh, 
there are a legion of successful crimes and criminals—far too 
many to fit into one book—but the perfect crime itself is 
only a tantalizing will-o-the-wisp. Nothing more than a 
Fata Morgana for fools. Disappointed? Remember what 
Frank McKinney Hubbard said: ‘““The reason the way of the 
transgressor is so hard is because it’s so crowded.’ You can’t 
find perfection in a stampede. 

No, perfection is not available on this side of the void, but 
only in our dreams. Only in our minds can we be the perfect 
scoundrel, the biggest, baddest renegade in town. Only in 
our hearts can we get away with murder. Finally, then, this 
book must be the stuff from which dreams are made. So, 
from one outlaw to another . . . sweet dreams. 


Sincerely, 
Dr. Jekel 


NOTES 


Chapter Two 


(page 27)—This quote and much of the previous information about 
the mind of the criminal comes from the book, The Criminal Personality 
by Samuel Yockelson and Stanton E. Samenow. I have no quarrel with 
the findings of Yockelson and Samenow. In fact, I depended upon their 
text liberally to supply my own with information about the study of the 
criminal mind. I do disagree with their usually condescending attitudes 
about the mind of the outlaw and their contention—as evidenced by the 
aforesaid quote—that he must be by definition “‘sick,’’ and therefore 
vulnerable to the more ‘‘right-thinking”’ lawman. 


(page 30)—These statistics and anecdotes come from Freda Adler’s 
book, Sisters in Crime, a study with a well-deserved reputation for new 
insights into the female criminal. 


(page 32)—Much of this information comes from the above Adler 
book and also from an equally insightful book by Richard Deming, 
Women: The New Criminals. 


Chapter Three 


(page 40)—Jay Cameron Hall’s book, Inside the Crime Lab, is one of the 
more informative and entertaining books on forensic science and police 
technique out today. 


(page 46)—Hall tells of this ‘‘killer Thunderbird” and also cites the 
study in Medicine, Science, and the Law. 1 am grateful to him for 
providing such information. 
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(page 63)—These figures and much of the information on this very 
technical chapter were taken from two separate works by H. J. Walls, 
British forensic examiner. His Expert Witness and his Forensic Science 
provide readable and yet quite technical information on the current 
victories and dilemmas of forensic studies. He would undoubtedly be 
appalled to see the use of his work in such a project as this, but his data is 
there to be used by experts on both sides of the law, gratis. 


(page 68)—Thank you to all the scientists and forensic experts whose 
labors made this chapter as comprehensive (from a layman’s point of 
view) as it is. Naturally, some of the information will be dated by the 
time of publication, but I have provided sources by which the reader can 
stay current. This chapter borrowed liberally from the works of 
H. J. Walls as mentioned above, from Brandan P. Battle and Paul B. 
Weston’s book, Arson; from Karl O’ Brauer’s Handbook of Pyrotechnics; 
from Jay Cameron Hall’s work previously cited; from Arnold Madison’s 
Arson; from James Osterburg’s An Introduction to Criminalistics (the 
proper text for any beginning lawman); Jurgen Thorwald’s Crime and 
Science: The New Frontier in Criminology; Arne Svenson and Otto 
Wendel’s Techniques of Crime Science Investigation; and various Army 
publications. The H. J. Walls’ books are far and away the most useful for 
this particular application. 


Chapter Four 


(page 71)—This quote as withso much of the other information in the 
first few pages of this chapter is from Mary Cameron Owen’s The 
Booster and the Snitch. 


(page 76)—This quote too is from the above cited work. 


(page 77)—According to Mary Cameron Owen, these terms are still in 
use, but according to my sources, many of them have been altered with a 
mix of Black argot and have changed according to region. I include them 
here because they are still the staples, especially with the lawmen assigned 
to these details. 


(page 80)—Frank Hohimer has by far the best book on the market for 
the professional or would-be professional cat burglar. Though I’m sure 
he never intended his experience to be put to such use, his The Home 
Invaders reads like a blueprint for crime. And as an added plus, it’s 
entertaining—as evidenced by its movie version. My conversations with 
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others of his trade proved to me that Hohimer knew from whence he 
spoke. The man’s advice can be trusted. 


(page 96)—Thanks to Vivo Bennett and Cricket Clagett, whose book 
1001 Ways to Avoid Getting Mugged, Murdered, Robbed, Raped, or 
Ripped Off provided so many creative possibilities for the potential 
outlaw. Chagrined though they may be to know it, their book actually 
lends a hand to those cons who are too lazy to think up their own 
schemes. ; 


(page 101)—Taken from Bruce Jackson’s A Thief’s Primer. 


(page 102)—This marvelous anecdote comes from Ralph Hancock 
and Henry Chafetz’s book, The Compleat Swindler, already cited, but I 
have also heard it attributed to several other outlaws since. Either a lot of 
scoundrels out there are using the same scams, or they’d like to claim they 
are. 


(page 105)—This anecdote too comes from the above cited book. I 
had a man in Virginia relate the same technique to me and claim it as his 
own. He called it “‘Harold’s hook.” 


(page 106)—As related by Bruce Jackson in his Thief’s Primer, pre- 
viously cited. 


Chapter Five 


(page 115)—These details from Michael Hellerman’s book, 
Wall Street Swindler were extremely helpful to this chapter. In fact, 
Hellerman’s is one of the few books available on how to ripoff Wall 
Street. But be forewarned. The Syndicate already has quite a lock on this 
particular market. 


(page 120)—Robert S. Rosefsky’s Frauds, Swindles, and Rackets, is a 
fun little book to browse through at your leisure. Most of the scams are a 
bit old, but still surprisingly useful, especially if you take the time to alter 
them according to the region you’re working. 


(page 123)—Ralph Hancock and Henry Chafetz in their The Com- 
pleat Swindler have an anecdotal approach to crime which was particu- 
larly useful for this chapter. Most of their ideas would take some 
readjusting, given the sophistication of the modern-day victim, but they 
can be a fertile field for the more creative con. 
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(page 124)—Hancock and Chafetz’s ideas on how to forge numbers 
from one denomination to another are classic and never in danger of 
being outdated. I did not bother to detail all of them here, since the smart 
con should be able to take the idea and, with some minor 
experimentation, elaborate the specifics to include all possible digits. 


Chapter Six 


(page 133)—Most of the foregoing information came directly from 
the following sources: Brendan P. Battle and Paul B. Weston’s book, 
Arson (previously cited); Arnold Madison’s book Arson (also previously 
cited); and the texts by H. J. Walls. 


(page 136)—It still never ceases to amaze and amuse me that these 
recipes for homemade bombs were printed in Tom Robbins’ Still Life 
With Woodpecker. As I mentioned, I have not tested any of these recipes, 
but there are several similar bomb ideas in Powell’s Anarchist Cook- 
book. Powell’s book has been through eighteen reprints to date, so 
somewhere out there, there are one hell of a lot of people who love 
fireworks. But back to the original point, I must credit Tom Robbins 
with having the sheer bravado to come forward with these devices—and 
with the arrogance to applaud the ‘‘outlaw”’ mentality. His book was an 
inspiration for this one, shudder at the implications as he may. 


Chapter Seven 


(page 165)—This information on psychic investigative techniques and 
successes came from Stephen Rudley’s book, Psychic Detectives. Frankly, 
I don’t know what to think about the subject on the whole. If in fact 
these men and women have accomplished what they claim, the po- 
tential damage to the professional criminal is catastrophic. The only 
real consolation is that these talents are rarely called in on any other than 
homicide cases, and often multiple murders at that. I have already 
warned against mass murders on the grounds that they can rarely offer 
any aesthetic satisfaction in the search for the perfect crime. Personally, 
in these cases, my empathy is with the psychic rather than the criminal. 


(page 168)—From ‘‘The Second Coming” by William Butler Yeats. 
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Chapter Eight 


(page 171)—This parable appears in several places, but few tell it 
better than Hancock and Chafetz. I believe it also appears in Jackson’s 
book and there is some slight reference to the same tale in Willie Sutton’s 
memoirs. It is commonly told on the street, with all sorts of elaborations. 
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